A xe to hit Reporter editor? 




ROBERTSON, 

Harry, you're right 
out of line 



by Marsha Taubenhaus 
and Peter Foster 

Hany Thomas, editor of the McGill 
Reporter, may have to look for an other job 
soon. 

Many senior administrators, including 
Principal Itocke Robertson, are dissatis- 
fied with his editorial policy, which has 
recently begun to take a line critical of the 
Administration. They want instead a news- 
paper that will act as a "corporate house 
organ", a public-relations bulletin for the 
Administration. 

Harry Thomas says he won't edit that 
kind of paper. But at this point, the only 
person of any influence in the Administra- 
tion Building who has spoken up in his sup- 
port is Vice-Principal Bob Shaw. It seems 
that the survival of an independent Reporter 
and Thomas's continued employment as its 
editor rest largely on the eloquence and 
persuasiveness of Shaw's logic. 

The hassle was triggered by the latest 
issue of the Reporter, which came out Mon- 
day morning with an article by Stan Gray 
and a front-page editorial criticizing a 
"direction toward unproductive conserva- 
tism" and opposing any resolution of the 
Gray case by "an attempt to homogenize 



the community." The Reporter said, "We 
can fear the inevitable violence which is the 
tragic réaction of a restless student popula- 
tion whose alienation we are beginning to 
come to grips with." 

In the pages of this generally bland 
journal, this is ronghly comparable to the 
Daily's calling for the assassination of 
Principal Robertson. 

This attempt by the Reporter to estab- 
lish an editorial policy independent of the 
Administration line was not well received 
by Robertson. Sources within his office say 
that the front-page layout (in which Gray's 
article was given more prominence than the 
text of Robertson's Law-and-Order speech 
to Senate) made him blow his cool even 
before he read the editorial. 

The problem was aired at the weekly 
meeting of the Committee of Deans, held 
Tuesday over lunch in the Faculty Club. 
(Robertson, the vice-principals, and 11 
senior deans are all members.) Shaw ar- 
rived late, and found himself in a definite, 
minority defending what he calls "a good, 
honest paper" against, the angry deans, 
whose criticisms extended as far as a pho- 
tograph of Gray and Vice-Principal Oliver 
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CUP commissionfs^tiBsiBpwmairif inng 

Primarily political 



by David Turofi 

.A commission of inquiry con- 
vened by the Canadian University 
Press to investigate the recent 
dismissal of^^georgian editor 
David BowRmflustcdncIuded its 
hearings and rccbrrimended that 
Bowman be reinstated. 

Bowman was dismissed by the 
Students' Legislative Council 
shortly after the culmination of 
the Sir George Computer occu- 
pation on charges of "Financial 
and journalistic incompetence". 

The commission found the 
charge of Gnandal incompetence 
"not sufficient basis' for the Tir- 
ing of Mr. Bowman". The mo- 
tives behind the Tiring, said the 
commission in its statement, 
were "primarily political". 

The conunission report further 
recommended to the Executive 
of CUP that if Bowman is not 
reinstated, the georgian should 
be withdrawn from CUP. 

Manny Kaiies, President of the 
Students' Association who tes- 
tified before (he Commission that 



There will be a 
meeting of all Daily 
staff today in Union 
327 at 3 pm. 



the Tiring was "a political move" 
ta "the game of politics", later 
challenged the legitimacy of the 
Conunission and of the proceed- 
ings. He sent a telegram to Ke- 
vin Peterson, president of CUP, 
that read "Brilliant satire. 
Students here await your official 
and accurate report". 

The recommendations of the 
commission, he said, will come 
before the Sir George Students' 
Legislative Council probably 
Monday. He added, however, that 
he did not expect them to be 
heeded, and that Bowman would 
probably not be reinstated. 

Charges against Bowman's 
journalistic competence, con- 
tinued the recommendations, 
should be reviewed after Bow- 
man's reinstatement as interim 
editor. 

The commission found some 
basis for these charges, but 
reached the conclusion that the 
georgian was an "above aver- 
age" University newspaper 
under Bowman's editorship. 

The CUP commission 
criticized Bovmian on both 
points, but did not consider them 
adequate cause for dismissal, or 
adequate evidence of "journal- 
istic incompetence." 

The commission also made 
several other recommendations 
concerning restructiring of the 
responsibilities of the editor, 
the Communications Board, and 
the SLC for the publication of 
..tliçgçQr:^,..... 



MAUT condemns 
disruption; meeting 
dissolves in chaos 



fay Barbara Harris 

A meettag of the McGiU Asso- 
ciation of Univenity Teachers 
broke up'yoterday in what pro- 
fessors' desoib'ed as "a bit of a 
storm" and "totàl chaos", after 
passhig a motion condenming 
disruption ta the University. 

Several faculty members 
walked out of the meeting, and 
eight formally dissociated them- 
selves afterwards from the actions 
taken durtag the meettag. 

"We are ashamed that the 
MAUT has departed so radically 
from its proper function as a 
progressive association con- 
cerned with the well-betag of the 
University," thdr statement said. - 

Tbey tavited other faculty 
members "who are similarly 
dismayed" to meet tomorrow 
to discuss "possible alternati- 
ves". 

The majority of the 160 pre- 
sent in the Faculty Qub were 
apparently eager to get on to the 
motion denouncing the "use of 
disruptive tactis which impede 
the normal functioiUng of the 
University". 

Laurier Lapierre's plea to 
continue the discussion* on stu- 
dent jartidpatiqn/on , Wring com- 



mittees ("we must pronounce 
ourselves one way or another; we 
can't go back to the Middle Ages; 



students are part of our commu- 
nity and must have a decision- 

Contifiuirtonpit*3 



Students, faculty declare 
support for Gray 

As Prtacipal Rocke Robertson proceeds "damn the torpedoes" in 
his efforts to fh^e Stanley Gray, support for the political science lectur- 
er and questioning of the administration's wisdom ta proceeding against 
himconttauestogrow. 

An emergency meeting has been called by the Radical 
Students Alliance for 3 pm in L 26 this afternoon, 2 hours 
before Priricipal Robertson's deadline for Stan Gray to 
accept proposed mediation procedures. 

Meanwhile, Gray has been given until five o'clock today to reply 
to Robertson's offer of arbitration procedures under the code of the 
Canadian Association of University teachers. 

Robertson has not yet answered Gray's latest offer -acceptance 
of CAUT procedures witti three small modifications. The two sides 
will meet again today at ten. ^ 

.The latest groups to declare support for Gray were the students in 
his three course, and a group of over 1(X) faculty'members. 

The student motion slated: 

"Whereas, we the students of Stanely Gray have been completely 
ignored concerning the decision to initiate dismtesal proceed- 
ings against him, 

ContlnuMlonpattS 



what's what 

PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY 

Films entitled VS|>reEid|,Technique Ceasarian Section" and 
"The Neurological ExiniîhaÙÔn" will be shown today at 1 pm in the 
Stewart building, room 1/4. 

FACULTY FRIDAY 

The Music Faculty presents the Faculty Band in a concert of 
workd by Copland, Mohaupt, Shostaicovitch, Wagner.and Vaugh Wil- 
liams. The concert is tonight at 8:30 pm in Redpaith Hall. Admission 
is free. 

SUNDAY CONCERT 

A free concert by the Music Faculty's Collegium Muslcum 
Studentium will be given In Redpath Hall at 3 pm Sunday afternoon. 
Steward Grant will conduct works by Telemann, Vivaldi. Burckner 
and Mozart. 

"COLUMBIA REVOLT" 

The Radical Students Alliance will present a newsreel pro- 
ject film entitled "Columbia Revolt" in the Union ballroom at 7:30 
pm Monday. Admission, 75 cents. 

2ND YEAR MEDICAL STUDENTS 

Robert Hajaly and Chris Hoffman will outline Students* Society 
executive policies, answer questions and discuss the issues with 
the 2nd year med. class in Martin Theatre, Mclntyre Building at 
1pm today. 

DENTAL STUDENTS 

Same as above, only Ian Hyman and Norman Specter are on 
the block, In Room A of the Strathcona Building at 1 pm. 



today 



PLAYERS' CLUB: "The Local 
Stlgmatlc" directed by Norma 
Hlebert, Union theatre, 1 pm. 
ARAB STUDENTS SOCIETY: 
"Arabian Dinner", different 
dishes, one dollar, Union cafe- 
terian, 6 pm. An exhibition of 
Egyptian handicrafts. Union 124, 
llam-8pm. 

BLOOD DRIVE '69: Extreme- 
ly important exec, meeting, 
Union 409, 2 pm. 

•SOaOLOGV 408b: Guerrilla 
warfare meeting, L 725, 4 pm. 

CmNESE STUDENTS' SOCI- 
ETY: Dress rehearsal for China 
night. All choir members must 
be present. Union Ballroom, 6 
pm. 

REDMEN BAND FLAGBEAR- 
ERS: Tryouts for flagbearers. 

All girls medium height eligible, 
RVC Gym, 5-7 pm. 
MIGNAULT SOCIETY CAN- 
CELLED: Law bldg. 
FILM SOaETY: Série d'Es- 
saie "Homage to Bert Haanstra," 
L132, 8 pm. 

ORTHODOX FELLOWSHIP: 
Lenten prayer meeting. Divinity 
Hall Chapel, 1 pm. 

SATURDAY 

FILM SOCIETY: "Lemonade 
Joe". PSCA. 1 and 3:30 pm. 




^AOLSo^/ 




GOLDEN ALE 





Qo for cy^olson Qolden. 
The beautiful aleivith soul. 



"The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew" French version. PS- 
CA, 6 and 9:30 pm. 
"ORTHODOX FELLOWSHIP: 
Vesper service in English, St. 
Peter and Paul's Russian Cathe- 
dral, Champlain and Dorchester, 
6:30 pm. 

CHINESE STUDENTS' SOCI- 
ETY: "China Night" with dra- 
ma, fashion show, folk dance, 
etc.. Union Ballroom 5:45 pm 
dinner starts, 7: 30 show starts. 
JAZZ SOCIETY: Rehearsal, 
Union 123-4, 2 pm. 
PGSS: Ski at Mont Habitant; 
tickets $4 at Union box office, 
Roddick Gates, 9 pm. 
SKIDIVING CLUB: First jump 
for trainees, St. Antoine Airport,* 
9 am. 



SUNDAY 

INT'L SOCIETY FOR KRISH- 
NA CONSCIOUSNESS: Agap- 
Sankirtan Party at 1:30. refresh- 
ments, 3720 Park, 12-3 pm. 
CANTERBURY: 3555 Universi- 
ty, 6 pm dinner, 7 pm Eucharist. 

CHINESE STUDENTS' SO- 
CIETY: Choir's last rehearsal 
before China Night, RVC Rm 12, 
4 pm. 

AUGUSTANA HOUSE: Luthe- 
ran worship service, NFB film 
"Indian Dialogue, and discus- 
sion, 3483 Peel, 7 pm, 8:15 pm. 

RADIO MCGILL CFQR FM 
92.5: Last scheduled program of 
the year, a review of the year's 

happenings 10 pm. 



McGill Hillel Students' Society 

Annual General Meeting 

introduction of Candidates * 

Discussion on the possibility of holding a 
referendum on the "Gray affair". ... 



TODAY 



Hillel House 



■ 1:00 pm 



Commerce 

Undergraduate Society 
OPEN MEETINGS 

Fri. Feb. 28 Secession from Students' Society 
Mon. Mar. 3 Speeches of Candidates (or 

Vice-President, Treasurer, 

and Secretary 

Tues. Mar. 5 Secession from Students' Society 
Wed. Mar. 5 Amendments to CDS Constitution 

ALL MEETINGS ARE AT 1 PM IN LEAC0CK219 
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I jhen.05/inDRyCl£ANING 



REGULAR PRICES 

MEN'S SUITS 
PLAIN DRESSES 
LADIES SUITS 

PLAIN SKIRTS 
SWEATERS, SLACKS 



7Sf! 



SHIRTS 

25/^ 

EÀCH ^ 



3 -HOUR SHIRT 
SUNDERING 




II 



10% OFF 



ON ALL DRY CLEANING 

2044A METCALFE ST. JUST SOUTH OF SHERBROOKE ST. 

WEEKLY: 7:30 am - 6:30 pm ■ SATURDAY until 5 pm 



M AUT . . . 

Canlliuitd from ptf ■ 1 

making voice in its affairs") went 
unlieeded. 

' Several attempts to amend the 
motion on disruption were hooted 
down by the majority and in its 
flnal form the resolution read : 

"The MAUT denounces strongly 
the'use of disruptive tactics which 
impede the normal functioning of 
the University and regards such 
tactics as inimical to the well- 
being of the University communi- 
ty". • 

Drop charges 

Sam Noumoff of political scien- 
ce moved an amendment which 
would; have asked Principal Ro- 
bertson to drop charges against 
Stan Gray. "Significant cries 
from the participants made it 
impossible to speak to the mo- 
tion," Noumoff said later; in the 
end it was ruled out of order. 

Another amendment, this time 
by Hugh Nelson (Englhh), would 
have classified actions of the 
University's governing bodies 
as "disruptive". His amendment 
was also ruled out of order. 

Several professors, including 
Noumoff and John Shlngler also 
of political science, called the 
' interruptions and heckUng "real 
disruption". 

"In terms of the purported 
spirit of a rational change, if . a 
person has the. floor , and is not 
allowed to speakj^j^that is a 
disruption," said Noumoff. 

Toward the end of the meeting 
. Sociology Professor Lou Goldberg 
spoke, announcing he was making 
a conscious disruption. He refused 
to stop despite diouts of "Out- 
Out! " from the majority. 

■ Votetaken 
The vote was Anally taken amid 
shouting and the exact numbers 
were not recorded. According to 
John Dealy, President of the 
MAUT, at least two thirds voted 
for the motion. 

"The resolution passed at 
the very least shows that the 
MAUT must be barred from 
playing any role in the procedures 
now in motion against Stanley 




Ronning condemns 
US China policy 



:..^m<s?9:r> Daily photo by Leo Lax 
Chester Ronntng yesterday condemned American policy 
towards China. He recommended an attempt to understand 
China as the first step. 



Students, faculty... 



Contlnutd f rom pif • 1 

' "Whereas, we as his students are the ones who would be most di- 
rectly affected by his dismissal, and 

"Whereas, we believe the proceedings against him to be unju.sliri- 
able, 

"Therefore, we delcare that we will continue our das-scs with 
• him regardless of the Administration's final ilecision. ami 

"Furthermore, we resolve that under no circumstaniv will wi« ac- 
cept any substitute for him."' • is^at^^ 

Professor J. R. Mallory, Chairman of^ef^itical department.' 
agreed to abide by any decision taken by Gray's classes. 

The motion was passed almost unanimously, after vuriuu.s speak- 
ers indicated that the prot»edings contradicted the principles of item- 
ocratization and the students right to a degree of control over his own 
affairs, kleas which were recognized by the Political Science Ucparl- 
ment as a result of the PSA strike last November. 

The vote was 72 for, 2 against, and four abstentions. 

After the motion was passed, Gray^addressed;the), meeting, and 
announced that he would teach his clàssS^for^thè remaimlcr of the 
year, even if he is f ired by the admUiistratlon. 

"We don't recognize their legitimacy and power to make these 
decisions for us, we don't respect this kind of auiucratu- power", he 
saU. . 

Meianwhile, over 100 faculty members have signed an open letter tu 
the administration to "question the wisdom shown by the administration 
of McGill University in relation to the proceedings taken against Staii-!$ 
leyGray." 



by Nick Delchroann . 

Chester Ronnbig yesterday 
condemned Western and in par- 
ticular, American policy towards 
Chbia, saying, "somethhig should 
be done about changhig this pol- 
icy, because it is a very danger- 
ous one which we have accepted". 

Ronning, former Canadian 
Chargé d'Affaires in Nanking, 
China, High Commissioner w 
India and Special Canadian Rep- 
resentative to Saigon and Hanoi, 
was speaking on Ideology and 
Western Foreign Policy in the 
Far East. 

He trai:edj^Ainericail^8nd Can- 
adian relaUons^tfi^China over 
the last century, saying they had 
changed radically after the found- 
faig of the Chinese Peoples' Rep- 
ubUc. 

He said, . "the tradiUonal 
American China policy was a 
good one, as it was the first to 
start a new trend In opposition 
to the expansion of the Euro- 
pean powers. He praised the 
"Open Door Policy" and stated 
the United States was never to 
"get its troops bogged down on 
the Asian maiidand". 



had to be contained and finally' 
that it was unfit to associate with 
because of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion.. , 

He said through the Cultural 
Revolution, Mao Tse Tung is at- 
tempting to check China's ten- 
dency to fall back to the ancient, 
decadent and corrupt society it 
was before, by maintaining : re- 
volutionary fervor. 
It Suggesting steps towards^ bet- 
tering our relations with the Far 
East, Ronnhig maintained "the 
first thing is to understand 
China, then only will we be able 
to arrive at a realistic and 
safeManalysis". 



Ronnlng blamed 

Ronning blamed Chiang Kai- 
Shek and his corrupt generals 
for loshig the. civil war to the 
Communists, saying, "it was 
Chiang Kai-Shek who put the 
Communists into power, not the 
United States. There was no pow- 
er on earth which could have 
stopped themt because it was a 
revolution and CMna had' 
^ changed". 

He pointed out that America's 
change in policy was the result 
of a series of wrong analyses 
tliat had disastrous consequences: 
flrst China was thought to be a 
,dupe of the Soviet Union, then 
that it vras the^headquarters of 
a Communbt expansion which 



NEW 
LIBRARY 
HOURS 

New2;^^IJbrary hours 
will CO mé^ Into effect on 
Monday, perhaps ap- 
propriate In view of up- 
coming exams. How- 
ever, library services 
will retain the hours 
they have now. 

During the week, Mc- 
Lennan will be open be- 
tween 8 am and mid- 
night (with' regular ser- 
vice ending at 10 pm). 
On Saturday, hours will 
be 9 am to midnight 
(with regular service 
ending at 6 pm). Sunday 
hours will be 2 pm to 
midnight 

Except for Sundays, 
all six floors will be 
open to students. On 
Sundays only the Un- 
dergraduate reading 
rooms and the main 
floor reference section 
will be.open. 



Proposed conspiracy investigation rejected 



WASHINGTON (CPS) - California's 
Ronald Reagan yesterday . called for a 
federal investigation ., into campus ^dis- 
orders, but ' other state governors here 
for their National Conference declined to ' 
backhim. . 

Reagan's resolution, announced at a 
morning press-conference; called for the , 
governors to urge the Presidènt and the 
Justice Department to investigate the 
possibility of a conspiracy in disniptiye 
campus protests. 

But arguments of states rights and 
academic freedom - and unfamiliarity 
with the resolution, the issues, and the 
implications - kept Reagan's proposal 
from being accepted. 

Instead the group passed a statement 
adopted earlier by the conference's exec- 
utive conuhittee tliat extends its full sup- 
port to the President... relative to the 
preservation and advancement of higher 
education, which is being jeopardized on 
many... campuses". ' 
~ In a closed session, Gov. Calvin L. 
Hampton of Utah moved to substitute 
the committee statement for Reagan's 
proposal. His motion finally passed un- 



animously, but only after a proposal to 
keep Reagan's language in a watered-down 
form failed. Mississippi^. John Bell WU- 
liams wanted the'^g6vernorarto^''support'' 
a federal probe, not ' "urge" it as 
Reagan had wanted. 

Williams said later that the Reagan 
resolution was "dropped'i_.like a 
"hot potato". i^^M- ■ ■ ' . 

The California governbr'sTmove did 
cause some' scrambling aniong gov- 
ernors who hisist that educators should 
have control over their affairs. Michi- 
gan's William G. Milllken and Massachu- 
setts' Francis W. Sargent appeared at 
Reagan's press conference, tempering 
the atmosphere charged by Reagan's re- 
actionary resolution. 

Both declined to give unqualified sup- 
port to Reagan, and stressed that legiti- 
mate dissent should not be discouraged. 
MilUken hesitated to endorse a federal 
probe. When asked about the legisla- 
ture's investigation Tofi; his state univer- 
siUes, "I have1»id-tô''the legisbtors that 
thqr must proceed very cautiously", he 
replied. "We already have dulynronsU- 
tuted boards with primary responsibility 
of handling (schools') Internal affairs". 



"We have,no^denœ,ofipoUM?Ming 
out and doiiigTanSlMng^fTtiialWd'', he 
said, hispiring guffaws from even the 
establishment reporters. "But we have 
evidence, to the contrary". Students 
surrounding individual policemen re- 
minded him of a "Lynch mob" he said. 
"What' does a policeman do \a self- 
defence"? 

Vice president Spiro Agnew, sent to the 
conference by President Nixon, indicated 
the hivestigation suggested by Reagan 
is not necessary because the Justice 
Department "presumably in the FBI" al- 
ready conducts such a probe. 

Agnew said there is no dispute be- 
tween the academic community and the 
government over etiucators''handIing cam- 
pus affairs. 

Agnew, as Governor of Maryland, sent, 
state police last year to the Bowie State 
College campus to put down black student 
protest; . 

The final, adopted statement also said: 
"Lawless acts by a small segment of 
the student population must not be allow- 
ed to interiere wjth the vast number of 
students who are seeking to exercise 
their educational opportunities^ejoin. 




- with others wbo^^àre a responsible role 
bt pledging actianrwiiich will ensure the 
continuation of these opportunities". 

Reagan's resolution said, "There is 
growing evidence of nation-wide coordi- 
nation in the planning, the nature, the 
timhig and the leadership in campus dis- 
ruptions". He was not spcdflc. 

It is not the purpose of campuses "to- 
serve as'' staging - grounds.' or practice 
flelds for insuirection|- 'rë>elU6n, and 
anarchy", he said. " 

At the dose of the press conference, 
..Reagan was asked if his probe was not 
aimed at "sequestering" activists. "If 
this is guerrilla warfare, the basis of 
fighting (it) is to elhninate the guerrillas", 
the governor replied. 

' Reagstn^i^state, needless to say, has 
exporienKd-' campus disorder hi its 
bloodiest form, due mostly to his de- 
claring "state of emergencies" and 
sending in state police. Reagan seems 
determined to fight back at "guenilfa 
warfare" with or without the federal gov- 

,emment'shdp. • \ 
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is at 



û« J where it should be heading 



Are you confused when you read that the UGEQ Exec- 
utive has taken a position in favor of independence but 
that UGEQ as a whole has not talcen any stand? Did you 
wonder why UGEQ rejected negotiations with the govern- 
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ENCORE UNE FOIS? 



. ' cominfo UOBQ 

prhei^n»raljBnt phllosophy.of not representing, 
ÉluiTprow the membership is typified by 
this poster recently- printed by the UGEQ Exec- 
utive. It says, "The Executive of UGEQ has 
.declared itself in favor of independence. "Are 
you going to let yourself be railroaded once 
again?" 

roent last September during the CEGEP occupations? 
And did anyone ever figure out why its president, Paul 
Bourbeau, was aslced to resign .by the rest of his execu- ° 
Uve? 

To understand the . answers to these questions > you 
must first understand the "philosophy of participation" 
that swept across the CEGEPs at the beginning of this 
year, seeped onto the campuses of the University of Mont- 



real and Laval, and finally toolc hold of the members of 
the UGEQ executive. 

This philosophy involves a rejection of the concept 
of representative democracy where you elect people to 
represent your views and maice decisions on your behalf. 
As Rëal Valiquette, Education Vice-President at CEGEP 
Lionel Groulx, has put it "If the Executive maices de- 
cisions, negotiates with the administration, etc., the stu- 
dents can s[l bade, thinldng that their interests are being 
defended, and avoid getting involved; and the most im- 
portant thing is to get the students involved". 

The roots of this philosophy to bacic to a strong reac- 
tion against the traditional forms of student government, 
in which a small group would malce decisions on behalf 
of the students without any control by those they "re- 
presented", or even any communication. 

It yras this philosophy which prompted the CCN (the 
governing body of UGEQ between Congresses) to pull 
UGEQ's representatives off many government commit- 
tees last September (although there were other good rea- 
sons as well); that caused a change in wording of UGEQ 
press releases from "UGEQ declares that..."' to "the 
members of the Executive Committee of UGEQ declare 
that...", and has now led to the following paragraph in 
the executive's statement on "la question nationale":' 
"Having akeady demystified the myth of the represen- 
tativity of the ElxecuUve, we hope that the information 
media will not interpret our stand (in favor of in- 
dependence) as that of UGEQ or of all students of Que- 
bec". (Note abo'the poster shown on this page). But as 
I said at a rçcent meeting of the UGEQ Executive, "If 
you're only speaking for yourselves, why should any- 
body listen?" 

Now what does this type of thinking mean for the func- 
tioning of UGEQ? Firstly, it rules out UGEQ's acting 
as a direct pressure group on the Quebec government 
for student interests. It rules out allowing its govern- 
ing bodies to make statements and pose actions on be- 
half of the merhbership. It leads to an executive acting 
only on behalf of itself, trying to provoke others to re- 
acting positively or negatively, and often without suc- 
cess. In short it rules out UGEQ acting as the student 
union it is supposed to be. 

Many CEGEP students and others have seen the con- 
tradiction ;that this entails.'^nd have been trying to. cre- 
ate instea'd' of a stud^t union a radical student move- 
ment - the difference being that the former should speak 
for all students, while the latter would be a sort of SDS. 
with membership optional, responsible only to those who 
would joht. However, what functions would an activist 
movement perform? Certainly not the function of re^ 
presenting the general student interest^^jyneeotlat tegi 
with the government for steps towardrmwSSrf'^HÎSÎP 
cial aid and universal accessibility to education, of 
representing student opinion on, for example, the new 
Universities Council, of pressuring for increased gov- 



ernment spending on new University and CEGEP facil- 
ities, etc., etc.. or of providing services for its mem- 
bership. , 1, v,i;,v 

These functions, I believe, have to be plertormed. And 
they can only be performed by an organization that can 
speak for a majority of Quebec students. At the same time 
it is clear that decision-making by a few, without control 
from the base, is not acceptable for a student union 
that purports to be representative of its members.' In 
throwing out such top-down decision-making, we need not 
reject the whole idea of representative democracy; rather 
we must devise structures to ensure that representatives 
do in fact speak for their constituents. An attempt has 
been made in the newly proposed Students' Society Con- 
stitution to do this by including procedures for instruc- 
tion and impeachment of representatives. Similai 
■procedures must be implemented for UGEQ's governing 
iMdies at the forthcoming Congress. 

But control from the base is meaningless unless 
there is communication with the base. This means 
that decisions and actions of governing bodies must 
be effectively made known to ail students. Representa- 
tives must be required to report frequently to their con- 
stituents. The Congress must make communication 
with the membership a priority. 

Now what are our chances of effecting these basic 
changes in the structure of UGEQ? In my opinion, they' 
are quite good. Many of those who most strongly espoused 
the "rejection of. representativity" principle, in- 
cluding members of the executive have come to realize 
that it - can lead to situations where a group can take 
stands without even referring to the opinion of the mem- : 
benhip, consciously calling it non-representative, but 

by IAN H YM AN 

External Vice-Prasldent 
McOHl Students' Society 

which the public invariably associates with the member- 
ship. Also they have seen that it does not necessarily 
lead to greater student participation at all. Our delega- 
tion to the approaching Congress is 45-strong. If we can 
unite in pushing for these reforms, we would be hard to 
stop. 

If you still can't figure outiwhy Paul .Bourbeau was 
ousted; don't worry - more informaUori isnliediHl: In the 
opinion of the rest of his Executive, he was taking the 
anti-clito-decision-making philosophy to an extreme by 
refusing to initiate proposals, but Instead waiting for 
students to come to liim. They felt that this lack of lead- 
dership was paralysing UGEQ, and so asked him to re- 
|sign^;In this they were probably .^correct, but ,th^ have 
ftBiled; in my opinion, to do'miidi'bettef without hlni. It 
is only when decision-makers are close to, (and respon- 
sible to) the base that they will be capable of exercising 
leadership effectively. 



An open letter to the chairman of 
the chemistry department Leo Yaffe 



"February 27, 1969 

Dear Mr. Yaffe, 

During Wednesday's Senate meeting you accused me of presenting r:ils<> In- 
formation concerning the role of McGill people in the development uf the iitomic 
bomb. I said that "three McGill staff members and nineteen graduates parttcipatod in 
the Canadian phase of the research which led to the development of the atomic 
bomb." My reference, as I said at the meeting, was B.C. Fetherstonhaugh. McGill 
University at War (Montreal: McGill University. 1947). You asserted or implied that 
my statement was untrue, challenged me to come up with the names, and denied 
categorically that they were in Fetherstonhaugh 's book. 

The following is quoted from page 325 of McGill Univoi-sity at Uar: ... a 
paragraph published in The McGill News in September. 1945.' may be quoted: 

"'In the Canadian phase of the scientific research ^hich led to the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, first used by the United States Air Forces al lliro.shim;i. 
August 5, 1945. and now recognized as a major factor in Japan's dccLsinii i» sur- 
render, many graduates of McGill and members of the University stuff t(H)k pari, 
among them the following, of whom 16 held the McGill degree of Fh.l). In chemLsIr)-. 
named in the official list issued by the Hon. C D. Howe. Canadian Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, August 13, 1945. 



Belts, Robert Holladay 
Cahn, Robert Paul 
Cipriani. Major André J. 

(Demonstrator in Electrogruphyl 
Gishler, Paul Ernest . 
Hardwick, Thomas 
Kerr, Miss E.L. 
McLeod. Lloyd Alexander 
Naldrett, Stanley Norman 
Pierce. Cariton B. , 

(Professor of Radiology) 
Thompson. Allan Lloyd 
.Wilk, M^Un Bradbury 
Yaffe, Leo • 
Boyer, Thomas William 



Epstein. Samuel 

(Demonstrator in Chemistry) 
Grummitt, William E. 
Hurst, Donald Geoffrey 
MacHutchin. John George 
Mungen.' Richard 
Fiminovitch, Louis 
âteacie, Eklgar William R. 
(Direction, Chemical 
Division, National ' ■ 
Research Council, an. . 
Deputy Dhrector, The . 

Montreal Laboratory) 
Vroom, Alan Heard 
Winter, Eric Elliott" 



Cambron, Adrien 

As one who has contributed to the development of the greatest horror of the 
' twentieth century, Mr. Yaffe, you have aii interest in keeping this list.u secret. I had 
originally omitted your name from my paper iwritlen In August) out of a belief 
that you ought not be subjected to criticism for the sins you committed twenty-five 
years ago. 1 refrained from stating your name when you challenged me to do .so on 
the chance that your allegations of my dishonesty might be valid. 

We could enter into a long polemic concerning the rtsponsibilily or irri'- 
sponsibiUty of this work. One thing, however, is clear: for you to make allegations of 
dishonesty on my part is, at best; hypocritical. 

David Ticoll 
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Memories of past struggles... 



by MARK STAR0WICZ 

Names like Lachute, Asbestos, Louiscvillc, 
Arvida and Murdochville tetl the violent 
histoiy of the birth of the trade union 
movement in Québec. 

Names like Trudeau, Pelletier, Mar> 
chand, Drapeau and Chartrand tell of its 
contradictions. 

But let us begin at tlic origins... 

The Clergy of Quebec formed the first 
Catholic "syndicats" around the turn of 
the century. The impetus for this develop- 
ment came from two sides: 

Fear on the part of the clergy that 
international unions that were "atheistic" 
were taking a hold on the workers of Que- 
bec; 

An encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, entitled 
"Rerum Novarum" which appeared in 1891, 
and which set forth the philosophy of the 
church's involvement in social issues, and 
of the worker seeking justice and redress 
in the womb of the protective Church. 

This social philosophy-one of the great- 
est advocates of which was Maurice Du- 
plessis, - revolved closely around the 
French Canadian notion of "la survivance", 
and the natural role of the elites and the 
clergy in protecting the people of a semi- 
industrialized, backwards province still half 
in the Dark Ages. It was a philosophy 
which was at the base of the founding of 
the Union Nationale Party. It provided for 
the workers and farmers, but within a 
wider paternalism of the traditional elite. 
These "syndicats" did not function in terms 
of class antagonisms, and as often as 
not the prime enemy was technology rather 
than the capitalist. 

The late Premier of Quebec, Daniel 
Johnson, based his philosophy on Rerum 
Novarum, and another papal encyclical 
which elaborated the social policy of the 
Catholic Church, Quadregisimo Anno; it 
was an enlightened paternalism that seem- 
ed to hold an answer for the glaring con- 
tradictions and injustices of the time. As a 
youth at the Université de Montreal, John- 
son wrote articles demonstrating the plight 
of the worker and farmer in the student 
newspaper. Le Quartier Latin. 

Budging hardly at all from that social 
philosophy, hofding'the same principles. Da- 
niel Johnson could still bitterly crush three 
strikes during his regime - the hospital 
workers', the bus drivers' and the teachers'. 
But thb was not a contradiction. Johnson 
never sold out oti his early principles -all 
was in keeping. 

All was in keeping with Maurice Du- 
plessis, too, though he wrote the bloodiest 
pages of Quebec's labor history. 

Trade unionism that was within the 
accepted class structure of Québec society 



was no less acceptable than welfare. But 
the trade unionism that fought that very 
élite class that dominated Québec, trade 
unionism that began to operate on class 
terms, rather than within an enlightened 
paternalistic framework, was dangerous. 
And it was dutifully branded "Communism" 
and led to such measures as the "Padlock 
Law." 

The social philosophy of "Rerum No- 
varum" ceased to be able to serve the real 
interests of the Quebec worker in the in- 
dustrialization that immediately followed 
the war. Its collapse was heralded by the 
bloody Lachute strikes of 1947. and Asbes- 
tos of 1949. 

In 1947, there were many strikes in 
Quebec - rubber workers at Chambly, 
Dominion Textile workers in the Eastern 
Townships, wood workers in Montreal, 
woolen workers at Lachute. 

The Lachute strike involved only 700 
workers, but was important. The Ayers 
woolen mills at Lachute was then owned 
by the Ayers family which had traditional- 
ly been a dominating force in the economy 
of that district. The medieval character of 
conditions in the mill was indicated by the 
pay envelope of one woman worker - 108 
hours for $11.17. The workers organized 
under the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ican (AFL-TLC) and opened negotiations 
with the company. When the company of- 
fered only trifling wages, they struck. At 
once Premier Duplessis declared the strike 
illegal, since there had been no arbitration. 
The union was decertiried. This made it 
a conflict over the fundamental right to 
strike. 

150 Provincial policemen, dressed in 
civilian clothes, came into the town to act 
as strike-breakers. 100 pickets were sa- 
vagely beaten. Union leaders were arrested 
and charged with "seditious conspiracy." 

The strike, nevertheless, lasted five 
montlis (the QPP didn't work out loo well as 
strike-breakers weaving woolen blankets). 
The striken were defeated, the union 
capitulating with no contract won. The 
strike was historic in that it exposed the 
growing pp between the workers and the 
Duplessis govonmenti 

The next turning point came in 1949, 
in a small mining town whose name has 
been burned onto the pages of Quebec's 
history - Asbestos. 

On Sunday, February 13, 1949, Asbes- 
tos miners gathered at a union meeting, 
were informed that the companies, prin- 



cipal among which was the giant U.S. 
Corporation Johns-Manville, had rejected 
their demands for higher wages and im- 
proved safety and sanitary conditions. The 
workers struck. 

Duplessis reacted at once, sending in 
100 provincial police and making Asbestos 




vaiileurs Canadiens et Catholiques, CT- 
CC, forerunner of the Confédération des 
Syndicats Nationaux (CSN, or CNTU). 
Most of the workers of Quebec, primarily 
in the primary industry sector, were in the 
Quebec Provincial Federation of Labor 
(now QFL), and were affiliated with the 





Teaching sisters at a union meeting during the bitter teachers' strike 
of early 1967, one of the three landmark conflicts of the Daniel Johnson 
era. The strike was killed by legislation, one of the NU's favorite weap- 
ons. 



a virtual police state. The strike lasted 
till April, and it was marked with tear- 
gassing of the strikers, machine-gun armed 
convoys of strike breakers being brought 
into town, and almost daily incidents of 
police brutality on individual strikers and 
their families. 

Through a previously silent press, word 
began leaking out to the public about the 
Asbestos strike. The English papers 'in 
Quebec distorted and omitted the news 
beyond any recognition. The cracks in this 
support-Duplessis monolith came with 
Le Devoir and La Presse, who began tell- 
ing the true story of Asbestos. 

This launched one of the great protests 
of intellectuals in Québec's history. As- 
bestos became a cause célèbre. Intellec- 
tuab like I^erre-EIUott Trudeau went to 
Asbestos. A young radical lawyer named 
Jean Drapeau served as their legal counsel 
and defended those charged with conspiracy. 
Journalists like Gerard Pelletier and Pier- 
re Laporte, labor leaders like Jean Mar- 
chand and Michel Chartrand worked with 
the strikers. 

This impulse of social protest and 
awakening of the intellectuals was to make 
its repercussions felt to this day. The in- 
tellectuals were to react in protest once 
more, ten years later, during the Radio 
Canada producers' strike in Montreal. But 
what came out of that strike was to be 
markedly different from what came out of 
Asbestos. 

Between Asbestos and the Radio-Cana- 
da strike came a period of serious disunity 
in the labor movement, which led to its 
virtual subjuption during the early Hfties. 

Aftei Asbestos, the next high point was 
1952. A sweeping movement of 17,524 
workers began with the Montreal-Valley- 
Tield textile strike, and quickly hit Donà- 
nion Textiles, Associated Textiles, Dupuis 
& Frères department store, Warden- 
King, Vickers, Simmons Bed, Canadian 
Copper ReHncries, Grover-Knil - all of 
them based in Montreal. It ended with the 
strike in Louisville. 

In practically every strike, the right to 
organize was a major issue, because of 
company refusals to negotiate, unfair de- 
cisions of the Quebec Labor Relations 
Board, or mass arrests. Most strikes, 
despite the militancy of the workers, were 
defeated. The cause lay in lack of solidar- 
ity and co-ordination. 

The "syndicats catholiques" had 
merged into the Confédération dss .Tra- 



AFLCIO in the United States. This led to 
bitter rivalry, which still survives today 
in the form of the movement for national 
trade unions as opposed to American-based 
internationals. 

The CTCC, the more militant union, as 
is also its heir today, frequently were 
"sold out" by the QPFL, which would not 
back its strikes. Duplessis once personally 
thanked the leadership of the QPFL for 
their co-operative attitude. 

Today, although the CNTU is as power- 
ful and much more militant then the Quebec 
Federation of Labor, the rivalry U still 
Fierce and both unions spend thousands on 

raiding each other each year. The QFL, 
under its secretary-general Louis Laberge, 
remains more moderate, federalist and 
at times American-oriented. The CNNT, 
led by Marcel Pépin is based almost solely 
in Quebec, and is strongly nationalist. 

The struggles of 1947-1954 had exposed 
•the gulf between the Quebec workers seek- 
ing better conditions and Anglo-American 
corporations exploiting Québec's economy. 
This conflict was reflected in the Arvida 
strike of aluminum workers and the Mur- 
dochville strike of copper miners of 1957. 
Both strikes, but particularly Murdochvil- 
le, involved the right of workers to strikc- 
which the courts would not recognize. 

The Radio Canada strike of 1959 was 
also fought over the right to unionize, a 
right which the crown corporation denied 
the producers. The producers and tech- 
nicians and actors struck the Montreal 
studios for three months, and turned to the 
Diefenbaker government for a hearing of 
their grievances. Michael Starr, the Labor 
Minister at the time, wouldn't even see the 
strikers. 

Radio-Canada's strike become the 

second great cause-cel"ebre of the Quebec 
intellectuals since the war, because the 
federal government ignored the plight of the 
producers, and wouldn't even consider this 
strike - which froze the French network, 
virtually a pillar of Québec culture, for 
three months - worth bothering about. 

The impact Ottawa's attitude had on 
some of those intellectuals and strikers 
that picketed on Dorchester Street during 

the coldest winter in twelve years, is 
spelled out in the men this strike spawned. 
Gerard Pelletier and Jean Marchand, who 
had been at Asbestos, were leaders in this 

, , , , . Cantlnu«lDn|Mtt3 
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. . . Some come back to haunt you 



by ROBERT WALLACE 

Indicative of the trend towards radicalism 
in the Quebec labor movement is the rapid 
rise to power of Michel Qiartrand. 

Oiartrand. a veteran of almost every 
major strike in Quebec labor history, decid- 
ed a year ago to re-enter union circles. 
Buckini; "the guys in the carpeted offices" 




(as he calls the union hierarchy), he was 
elected president of the powerful Montreal 
Councir of National Trade Unions, a pres- 
sure group representing 65,000 workers, 
last December. Montreal workers also 
elected him to the 22-man executive of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions, af- 
ter he had been expelled from that body for 
criticizing a stand taken by CNTU president 
Marcel Pépin. 

Chartrand differs from much of the 
CNTU leadership in believing that the col- 
lective bargaining process must be politiciz- 
ed. "We should no longer talk of negotiations 
and cooperation with the established order 
of a minority," he says. "We must cither 



seize power or determine the ways in which 
we will participate in the exercise of pow- 
er." 

A socialist - he has been associated with 
the Bloc Populaire, CCF, Jeunesses pa- 
triotes, and the Parti Socialiste du Québec 
-Chartrand has one of the most biting 
tongues in the nation when it comes to 
French-Canadian capitalists and politicians. 
He is proud of the fact that Jean Marchand 
(former CNTU leader and now Minister 
of Regional Development in the Trudeau 
cabinet) once called him a union anarchist. 

Chartrand visited Cuba in 1964; he 
commented, "I am not for dictatorship, but 
I want a government that really leads. I 
saw that in Cuba. When the government 
is lionest, the people march forward - hos- 
pitals, leisure activities, the arts, all de- 
velop at once. They make do with the re- 
sources they have. With our resources in 
Quebec, is there anything we could not do?" 

Aftet getting his name in the history 
books about Quebec nationalism in the thir- 
ties and the conscription crisis - in which 
he fought alongside such soured radicals as 
Jean Drapeau and Marc Carrière, president 
of Dupuis Frères - Chartrand has gained 
popularity in radical student movements of 
1969. 

At a teachers' union rally in November, 
he rolled up his sleeves (he has a habit of 
wearing red shirts to protest rallies) and 
shouted, "We must seize power. The eco- 
nomic dictatorship Is stronger than ever, 
but solidarity is developing among blue col- 
lar workers, the white collars, engineers, 
teachers and students. Nothing can stop us' 
now!" 

Chartrand has mapped out a long-term 
program for the delegates of the CNTU 
executive. He wants to attack all the prob- 
lems facing workers: housing, interest 
rates, social security, health, mass transit, 
job security... the list grows. This work 
would be carried out in collaboration with 



citizens' committees, cooperative move- 
ments, and other syndical units. 

Chartrand has resolved that the Montreal 
Council must represent "all the wage- 
earning population of Montreal". Ho re- 
alizes that half of this group is in the 
public sector. "We must show," he says, 
"that wage hikes for civil servants, hos- 
pital employees. Liquor Board employees, 
teachers, etc., help ail citizens." 

The Montreal administration is oligar- 
chical, according to Chartrand. Drapeau 
and Saulnier arc "the servants of big busi- 
ness", and "workers are screwed in the 
fields of taxation, lodging, job security and 
unemployment. We're going to work to im- 
prove their lot. 

To show his interest in the cause of the 
municipal employees, Chartrand invited 
representatives of nine or ten unions to a 
meeting: but he objected to the presence of 
policemen's representatives. 

"The\'re not invited, the police. They're 
fascists. Either they don't have the guts 
to purge their ranks of the brutal types 
that arc there, as we saw on June 24 and 
on other occasions: or they don't have the 
guts to denounce the illegal acts that are 
demanded of them. They were formed by 
Drapeau and Saulnier. and its because of 
that that they talk of taking power by force, 
like in Latin America. They've always done 
like in Latin America: fought like guys with 
political opinions; and they need rewards 
to Tind criminals." 

These words lead to the question of 
violence. "It's a defensive thing, the guys 
that place bombs. Because it's been proved 
for them, as for the racial integration move- 
ment in the States, that it's just not true 
that justice and good sense can be had. 
When Carmichael and the Black Panthers 
say that Uiere's nothing that can really be 
done within capitalism, they're right. 

"And the public authorities are amoral. 
Drapeau and Saulnier who were scandalized 



over what happened at the Expo Youth P 
viiion, because about 15 young people smol 
ed marijuana, talk about bolstering the 
budget with a lottery while they have th 
handicapped people's little drawing stoppe 
They have demolished 24,000 houses an 
haven't built a single one! The bombs ai 
a defence. One can't sanction terrorisn 
But you can't blame them..." 

Chartrand. who is 52, studied in Outr 
mont, at the college Brébeuf, then in tl 
seminary of Ste-Thérèse before enterii 
the Trappist monastery at Oka for tw 
years. He learned typography and durir 
his inactive period as a unionist opened 
print shop that he still runs from a di 
tance. 

After participating in several elector 
campaigns, Chartrand got the urge to go s( 
the Asbestos strike of 1049. He has viv 
memories of the actions of the Provinci 
Police in that conflict. 

When he returned to the CNTU last ye: 
after having been inactive during the Qui 
Revolution, opinion in the movement w, 
divided on his worth. Things now seem 
be gradually swinging in his favour. Admi 
ted .Marcel Pepin: ' Our job as leaders 
not to put out fires, but to spur them on." 

During the Asbestos strike Chartrar 
fought for the rights of workers alongsii 
the intellectuals and labor leaders that stoc 
against Duplessis' repressive govemmen 
and the traditional elites and Anglo-Ameri 
an corporations that sustained it. Amor 
those men were Pierre-ElUott Trudea 
Jean Drapeau, Jean Marchand, Gerard Pc 
letier. 

Today, that list of notables that oppo; 
the same elites and corporations has bet 
whittled down to one. Michel Chartrand. 

The measure of his rising popularit 
and increasing influence, will spell a ne 
era in the working class movement of Qu 
bee. and serious troubles for those formi 
.allies who have gone a different way. (Tha 
trand may yet haunt them, less with mer 
ories than with the present. 



Contlnuod from pjge 2 

Strike as well. But so was an announcer 
named Rene Levesque. So was a floor man- 
ager named Pierre Bourgauit. 

"The Radio-Canada strike," Lévesque 
has said, "was one of the major turning 
points in my development into an indépen- 
dentiste. All of us realized Ottawa didn't 
givea damn about French Canada." 

With the advent of the sixties, labor 
grew simultaneously more militant and 
more nationalist. 

Its militance, and the resistance of the 
government, wercdemonstrated in the three 
major strikes spearheaded by, the CNNT- 
tlie ho.spital workers', bus drivers' and 
teachers' strikes of 1966-7. All of theni 
received the same response from the Union 
Nationale Government - back-to-work in- 
junctions or legislation. The right to strike 
remains tenuous in Quebec to this very day. 
Québec still has no real Labor Code to 
protect unionized workers. 

The more nationalistic stance of labor 
is a logical corollary of the development 
of the movement. Quebec is a society dom- 
inated by Anglo-American corporations. To 
the Québec worker, the struggle for social 
justice is a struggle against, an economic 
system, controlled from outside. With the 
rise of leading natiun.ilist labor leaders 
Uke Michel Chartrand. with the formulation 
of a political action program such as was 
passed at the last CSN Congress in Quebec 
City, the direction of the labor movement 
in ()u( l;c'i' has entered a new. and most 
liLstDncally significant stage. 




Radio-Canada producers, actors, and technicians march on the Ottawa government during their 1959 strike. Tht 
federal labor minister refused to even see them. 
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While René Lévesque's MSA was holding the founding convention 
\ofihe Parti Québécois in Québec City lag£ctoberJorging^^ 
\nationalist middle class groups into otie^movement that will seek 
\pblitical power and **independence*' for the Québec managerial 
\and professional class, another nteeting, perhaps much more stgniji- 
cant, was taking place at the same time, in the same city. 
The Annual Congress of the Confédération des Syndicats Natio- 
naux (CSN-CNTU) passed a manifesto entitled *T Action politi- 
\que*\ which spoke of the Québec labor movement opening a "Second 
Front," That front was to go beyond the traditional aims of collective 
bargaining and higher wages. It outlined a plan for political power 
for the working class through the formation of labor party. Here, 
we reprint the major sections of that manifesto. 
^Biit during the Congress of the CSN, an even newer, more radical 
^force was emerging. His name is Michel Chartrand. His slogan is 
'^Pouvoir Ouvrier". 



A manife 
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Quebec la 



[THE 
WAGE 
WORKER 
^AS NO 
POLITICAL 
*0 WER 

lAlthough the vast majority 
lof the population of Quebec 
lis made up of wage-work- 
lers, the majority of MLA's 
■in the Assembly come from 
I the bourgeoisie: 90 mem- 
Ibers out of 108 (comprising 
|83%) are professionals, 
jmerchants, or industrial-; 
lists. 

I The composition of the Na- 
Itional Legislative Assembly, 
I according to social class, 
brutally illustrates this fact: 
I Lawyers 38 
Notaries 3 
Doctors 9 
Accountants 7 
Engineers 3 
Dentists I 
Pharmacists 1 . 

Optometrists 1 
Industrialists, 

managers, merchants 34 
Teachers and 

I journalists , 14 
Fanners 3 

1 Others 2 

Social Qass of feder- 
al MP's from Quebec, ^ 
independent of party 
affiliations. 

[ Professionals, 
I Industrials, 
merchant 

(84.2%) 
cadres 59 
wage-woriters 10 
farmers 2 
Other _3 
74 

We look at the municipal 
level, public, conunissions, 
regional school commis- 
sions, university governing 
/bodies, and even caisse po- 
Ipulalre administrative 
(rouncils. At all these levels 
'^we find that wage-workers 
aie almost totally absent 
from all decision-making 
bodies. 

Social classes repre- 
sented on the Montreal 
City Council. 

The majority of the popu- 
lation of Montreal is com- 
posed of workers. It is in- 
teresting to study the so- 



cial classes members of 
the City Council repre- 
sent. 

Out of 49 members of the 
Council (48 councillors plus 
the mayor) we find 44 pro- 
fessionals, bosbiessmen, 
merchants and industrial 
managers - 87.7%. The on- 
ly semblance of wage- 
worker are 4 professors 
and cadres, 1 commis de 
bureau. 

The wage-worker class is . 
vfatually nil. These are the 
same elites that dominate 
' usoneveiy level. 

2. 

THE PRICE 
OF^MEING 
OUTSIDE 
THE 

CENTRES 
OF 

DECISION 

That price is obviously 
enormous, not to say ca- 
tastrophic for the condition 
of the wage-worker. 

How should we be surprised, 
at the slowness of govern- 
ments to effect socially 
urgent measures such as 
stable and uttiversal em- 
ployment, an equal distri- 
bution of wealth, greater 
social security, health in- 
surance, auto insurance, 
sodaliation of justice and 
the liber^ professions, 
massive urban renewal, 
abolition of speculation hn- 
mobiliere, the raising of 
the mmimum wage, the 
abolition of fiscal privi- 
leges whidi profit on^ the 
capitalists and those who 
share the power and the 
"cake"? 



Doctors, businessmen, law- 
yers, accotjntants,' . engi- 
neers, directors of corpo- 
ration, have the interests 
of their class to protect and 
advance above evcrj'thing. 
We must realize that pol- 
itical power, as it s con- 
trolled presently, serves 
precise interests: the con- 
ception of the role of the 
State, for example: 

When the Prime Minster 
of Quebec gôes before the' 



Canadian Qub, which 
groups the elite of the fi- 
nancial and industrial ol- 
igarchies that control the 
economy, and declares, 
after having announced a 
. policy of subsidies (going 
up to $500,000 per com- 
pany) and of fiscal privi- 
leges or tax reductions of 
at least 30% for corporpo- 
rations that set up hi cer- 
tain regions: 

"All these measures re- 
flect the philosophy, of the 
present government As 
I've said several thnes 
before, we believe ttiat 
private enterprise remains 
the principal motor behind 
economic progrcss.We be- 
lieve that this system is 
the jnost proper for the 
sthnulation of Umj^spirit of 
initiative and toTdevelop to 
the maximum the active 
forces hi society, be it am- 
bition, ingenuity .and the 
creative spirit (...) 

"The role of the State is 
not, therefore, to replace 
private enterprise, but to 
help it, to orient it, to sus- 
tain it, to surround it in a 
clbnate of confidence and 
stability, to stimulate it 
through such constructive 
measures as I have just 
suggested. 

"Certain persons who do 
not share our philosophy 
seem to believe that, to 
adtieve employment for our 
graduates, the State should 
intervene in a much more 
coercive fashion in the 
various sectors of our eco- 
nomy. It's up to you to take 
up the challenge and to res- 
pond to it by your initia- 
tives, by your investments, 
by your faith in the future 
of (Juebcc, its fecundity, its 
dynamism of free enter- 
prise." (Extracts from an 
address by M. Daniel John- 
son to the Canadian Qub, 
April 22, 1968.) 



This philosophy is that of 
"big business". Thus, Uie 
president of General Elec- 
tric, one of the greatest 
monopolies hi the world, 
shares the thinkhig of the 
government, as illustrated 
when he declared, in the 
United States, in 1964: 

(...) "Above and beyond 
the common goals of the 
biEiness world and the 
government, th<fr eiiite« i«t8 



a larger tendency — that of 
"consensus", so to speak, 
where the public and the 
private interests unite, 
influence each other, and 
become the national inter- 
est.." 

And as if by surplus, the 
political partus arc the 
creatures of "big busi- 
ness", and it's thus that 
the interests of the cor- 
porations or of manage- 
ment become synonymous 
with the national interest, 
with the common good. 



ECONOMIC 
LIB ERA L-^ 
ISM 

And it's been like, this for 
over 100 years. * In the 
Parliament controlled by 
the bouigeois dass such a 
concept is not shattering. 
The Liberal Party and the 
Union Nationale see eye to 
eye perfectly on this basic 
philosophy: there could be 
nuances which reflect more 
the men hi the party than 
the politique. For exam- 
ple, the Liberals would 
say that the Union Nation- 
ale does i.ot sufficiently 
recognbe the role of the 
State, but hi fact both Ub-' 
eral and conservative rec- 
ognize the primacy of 
prwate capitalism. One can 
defme hhnself from the 
"right" "centre" or "left" 
or "centre-left". If to the 
nfties it «ras unpopular to 
be "left" everyone today 
claims himself to be "left". 
In fact, the politics of the 
maintenance and suste- 
nance of capitalism and the 
privileges of the dominating 
oligarchy are pretty well 
the same witUn all .the 
parties in the actual elec- 
toral: the basic criterion 
which permits one to dc- 
termhie ui what measure a 
political party is more or 
less favorable to capital- 
ism is to verify hi its- 
program its recognition of 
"private enterprise as the 
motor of the economy," 
atkl once in power, to what 
extent it favors the privi- 
leges of a reghne based 
property relative to the 
particular factors of pro- 
duction. 

For a hundred years, our 
bourgeoisie maintained and 



maintains a . doctrinaux 
attitude towards economic 
liberalism. One easily un- 
derstands such a fidelity on 
the part of our secular 
elites who profit from it 
and will profit from it as 
long as they occupy almost 
exclusively, as is now the 
case, ail political power. 
The few wage-workers 
there are ° submerged and 
identify with the bourgeoi- 
sie.) 

To put an end' 
to the doctrinaire 
attitude of our 
governments on 
liberalism and ^ 
private 
enterprise: 
organize tthe 
economy not on 
doctrine but 
on the needs 
of the majority 
of the population. 

'■'Jé-'-'-vv'-*' 

One could hope tliat the ba-. 
sic philosophies of bur gov- 
ernments do not consist of 
' mahitaiidng at all costs a 
"system" which costs the 
people of Québec so much 
in the form of chronic un- 
employment, low salaries, 
economic stagnation, with- 
out taUng into consMera- 
tion the ef fect^on the;.whole 
of the wage-iroikSs'' con- 
ditions. For, if as the Prime 
Muiister says, "private 
enterprise b the motor of 
the economy" and that gov- 
ernment is there to aid it, 
private ^flB tgprise , is le- 
,spbnsible'9Rk*our govern- 
ments for the economic and 
social disorder which ' has 
. : reigned for so long hi Qué- 
bec, 

The basic philosophies of 
our governments should be 

dedicated to the building of 
a society for man, as we 
declared in the 1966 Con- 
gress. But to arrive at that, 
it would be necessary for 
managements and our élites . 
vvhich teive sold themselves 
body and soul to the dollar, 
to favor the means, the ini- 
tiatives which correspond 
fust to the interests of the 
Québec collectivity. 

It should not be, as Is the 
case, now, that one begins 
by saying: let's save, at no 
matter what cost, private 
enterprise, that is" to say' 



the privileges of a minori- 
ty which controls the econ- 
omy and political power. 

Let us recall certam as-. 
, pects of the daily reality 
of this country sold and 
subjected to 'private capi- 
talism: 

a) the profitability of 
American capital ui 
Canada; 

b) the distribution V of 
wealth by social cla». 

4. • 
THE 

PROFITA- 
BILITY 
OF^ 

A M ERICA N 
CA PITA L 

American capitalism does 
not hivest here "pour nos 
beaux yeux". Regularly, 
. our elites from all parties 
hi the Legislative Assem- 
bly renew theh- profes- 
sion of faith before Wall 
Street, the golden calf of 
the contemporary Rome. 

If the USSR, as we have . 
seen it do hi Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, demands 
the submission of those it 
reduced like lords of the . 
middle ages uito vassal 
state, the United states 
does the same with Québec. 
Every day ^events ui the 
world demonstrate to us 
that the imperialist forces 
(in the West or the East), 
arc ready to massacre the 
people that resist theh: 
ideology. 

Québec - like 
Canada - is a , 
satellite of 
American 
imperialism. 

But the sustained servili- 
ty of our political leaders, 
unquestionably allied to, 
theh- attachment with the 
cqiitalist industrial oligar- 
chy, permits American 
capitalists to sleep tran- 
quil: the U.S. Marines will 
never, as long as our tra- 
ditional éUtes are}'there|i 
have to set up their caiK 
non on the Flams of Abra- 
ham.' " • 



It's by no meansi 
of chance that t| 
lean armies fir 
selves installed I 
countries ui the w| 



Latin America 
Far East . . . 

Africa 

Near East and Soij 
Asia . . . . . 



(Source: Monthlj 



These armies 
protect class hitJ 
protect America 
ments. 

American banks 
primarily conceij 
Latin America, 
now spread out 
the world. Bed 
American comp^ 
trolled less than 
oil hi the Middll 
asfar as the Un| 
dom controlled 
United Stales nd 
59% and England 
gene V. Restow.J 
Undersecretary 
declared: "FxcA 
perspectives, thc| 
the enthx pc 
(since 1945) 
process of Amer 
hito occupying i\ 
positions that 
Kuigdom,, Franc 
and Belgium oc| 
til then". 

A respectable 
street publicad 
Affaires, on thl 
February 1967| 
strated that fro 
1962, Americ 
ed more than 
dollars hi pro{| 
through thcu* 
hi Canada, "all 
ing and accruu 
lion per year 
and interest". 

Another sour 
Review, 'Noven 
shows that froH 
1965 American^ 
in Cahada $6.8 
took out in mter| 
idends m the 
$5.9 billion. Thl 
g|kdonot take into [ 
wqhcreiase hi the | 
ues of the enter 
' ' selves: In othl 
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much poorer than ours, the 
profits drawn by American 
companies are staggeringly 
scandalous; (from 1950 to 
1965), for example, for 
15.2 billion of investment,' 
American capitalists took 
out $14.3 billion from the 
Americas. And during the 
same period, the values of 
enterprises in Latin f'mer- 
ica which the Americans 
own increased from ^.S 
biUionto^lCSbUUcn. 

The annual tribute 
tbatwe have to pay 
to American 
imperialism is 
more,and more 
exhorbitant. 

If it was a question of in- 
vestment in the form of 
repayable loans, we would 
know that one day we would 
return these* investments; 
but with the actual method 
of investment, it is' evident 
that we will never own our 
industries - if the industry 
is there, - that whether 
it's a question of 20 years 
or 200, we will have to 
pay each year an increas- 
in^y heavier tribute. This 
system isn't dissimilar to 
the peasant in the Middle 
Ages, who all year worked 
a plot of land that was the 
property of his lord and who 
would also each year turn 
over a large portion of the 
fruits of his labor to the 
lord to sustain the costly 
fantasies of the court and 
the élites of the period. . 




THE STRIKE WAS BLOODY - A beaten and bloody 
striker Is arrested at right, while at left Judge Hertel 
O'Brady reads the riot act on the steps of city hall at 
Asbestos, Que., during a strike which 20 years ago 



idled 5,000 miners and 10 asbestos mining pits for 
4V2 months. The miners, pitted against police power 
and questionable judicial proceedings, earned public 
and intellectual sympathy for trade unions. 



5. 



THE 

PROFITS 

In 1950, revenues deriving 
from investments outside 
the United States represent- 
ed about 10% of all profits 
(after tariffs) of the Amer- 
ican corporations. In 1964, 
foreign entoprises . ^ con> 
trolled by American capi- 
talists represented 227o of 
the companies' proQts. It's 
estimated that more than 
25% of the profits of Amer- 
ican corporations now de- 
^wbomihe United States' 
^^eronoraicimpeiialism. 
The United States is also 
growing increasingly depen- 
dent on foreign imports b 
primary production. . 



American imports of 

mlneials relaUvc to the 
prodoction of Uie 
United States 



Our latter-day lords, by a 
different, system, maintain 
their power and control in 
a comparable manner. 

Until a few years ago, it 
was said that the United 
States was a country so 
rich in its size, natural 
resources and climate, that 
it was self-sufficientHow- 
ever a new tendency af f hrms 
itself since 1950: the prof- 
its of subsidiaries, in- 
vestments, external mar- 
kets, become more and 
more crucial to the pros- 
perity of the American 
economy. For example, 
since 1950, sales by sub- 
sidiaries to foreign coun- 
tries increase at a ratç 
vastly larger than domestic 
sales. ■ ' • - • ■ . . ^ 



1937-1939, 1966 
Iron 3% 43% 

Copper -13% 18% 
Zinc 7% 140% 

Bauxite 113% 638% 

OU rr^yf m> 

Iron ore that 'aliounds in 
Québec takes on a particu- 
lar importance in this light 
It's not surprising to dis- 
cover that the sted in- 
dustry has- staked out for 

-^bdf^inunense iron re- 

"^uites 'inQiiébec. 
The needs of American in- 
dustry are increasing. It's 
foreseen that half the iron 

' required by American in- 
dustry in 1980 will come 

' from foreign sources in 
1980 and Uiat by the year 
2000 this will reach 757o. 
In 1950, Uic United States 
had $1,897,000,000. invest- 
ed in Canada. In 1966, this 
figure was $7,674,000,000. 
Notre 'Pays. 'est vendu.:.-, 



Our country 
is sold to 
foreign capital. 

The country has been aban- 
doned almost unconditional- 
ly by those who hold politic- 
al power to foreign capital 
which exploits both the re- 
gional hiterests of Quebec 
and those of Uie collectivity. 
Ilius it Is evident that under 
sudi drcunutances - as the 
past demonstrates - we 
cannot hope to live in a 
country where we will be 
able to organize to. serve 
our own interests. 
"Such countries avoid or 
never engage in a politics 
or direction of development 
which demands hidepen- 
dence and autonomy of 
means; they lose their eco- 
nomic independence and be-' 
come dependent on exports; 
their industrial structures 
adapt themselves to provid- 
big suppliers of specialized 
exports at prices dictated 
by the buyer, thus reducing 
the flexibiiity of production 
resources to permit a' 
growth and divenlGcation 
of production. (For example 
a situation In chich the Iron 
Ore Company of (Canada, an 
American-owned corpora- 
tion in Quebec, pays the 
government of Quebec 7 
cents a ton of ore it takes 
out). Such dependence on 
exports and on the restric- 
tion of production creates 
an economic imbalance in 
the international relations 
of these countries, forcing 
them to borrow frequently. 

The chains of. 
dependence. 

"The chains of dependence 
can be manipulated by po- 
litical means, as well as 
military or financial, from 
the centre of this empire 
- with the help of the 
Marines, military .' bases. 
• undermining. ,of . consdMBsj 



ness, the C.I.A. etc. But 
the material base of this 
dependence is the existence 
of an hidustrial and finan- 
cial structure, which pro- 
duces the conditions of de- 



pendence by what is called 
the normal operations of 
the market' (MonUily Re- 
view, November, 1966) 
The (barter Commission 
showed us the magnitude of 
the privileges accorded 
speculators - primarily to 
the mining companies - by 
our governments and Uie in-' 
equality of the wage-woric- 
ers' share of this wealth. 
Thb should not surprise us: 
the bourgeoisie bëng in 
power, it serves itself. 
It is to say that in this coun- 
try "Uie less you . earn the 
more you're taxed". With 
the wage-worker being ab- 
sent from the exercise of 
power, this is no surprise. 
When told of "Uie higher 
standard of living hi the 
worid'*, we hi Qttd>ec hi 
particular, and a large 
number of Canadians in 
other provinces, are among 
those who reap only the 
leftovers of Uie crop. It's 
only necessary, for exam- 
ple, to look at the most 
recent staUsUcs published 
by Uie Revenue Depart- 
ment: 

From 1964 to 1966, Uie 
annual average revenue of 
"employees" went from 
$4,534 to $5,024, a rise of 
■$4910. That of non-salaried ' 
doctors and surgeons went 
from $21,474 to $24,993, an 
increase of $3,519. Ttiat of 
engbieers and architects 
(non-salaried) went from 
:$17,000 to $21.200, a hike 
of $3,918. That of lawyers 
and notaries (non-sabried) 
went from $16,801 to $21,- 
045, a hike of $4,244. That 
of dentists went from $14,- 
409 to $17,212, a hike of 
\803. •.• ■. . '. , . 



It is the workers 
that endanger the 
economy? 

We hear constanUy ui Uie 
papers the voices of the 
editorial writers analysing 
the quesUon of increases 
in salaries. (...) There is 
always a double standard 
apjilied here... and by Uie 
government. To ask $2.50, 
$3.00 or $4.00 per hour for 
a specialized worker puts 
Uie economy hi danger. But 
to pay professionals hono- 
rariums of $10 for a ten- 
mbiute visit, from $150 to 
$250 a day for a lawyer, 
Uiat is not discussed. 



The gap between 
the earnings of 
thebourgeois 
classes that 
control our 
Parliaments and 
cities aind the 
wage-workers is 
growing more 
considerable. 



Do Uie professionals or the 
emphiyers ask how they ar- 
rive at at salary ranging 
from $70 to $100 per week, 
fraught with Uie danger of 
seasonal unemployment for 
a good percentage of the 
workers? And let them not 
respond with plaUtudes sudi 
as "Uie sacrifices" these 
people made by going to 
university for a long Umc, 
which is paid for by the 
workers in large part any- 
way. If that's a "sacrifice", 
it is curiously profitable 
because it permits him to 
receive a salary which is 
equivalent to that of two to 
five workers togeLher. (...) 
The politicians, Uie manage- 
ment assodations, the ma- 
jority of -, editorials ^^'^ 



judge us harshly, analysing 
our demands to the last 
cent, not refraining from 
condemning the hikes and 
blaming inflaUon on them. 
But do they speak as harsh- 
ly of the profits of specu- 
lators, of the earnings of 
professionals, of Uiose peo- 
ple who obtain what they 
want without having to ne- 
goUate, wiUiout havfaig to 
explain and to wait months 
oc years to augment their 
earnings, which ' represent 
2 to 10 Umes the average 
wage. 

The more we scruUnize 
the facts, the more we dis- 
cover the magnitude of the 
privileges Uiat one minority 
holds, that Uie wage-worker 
.pays dearly for the present 
system' which is organized 
for the bourgeoisie and 
agahist the wage-worker. 

Neither "dialogue" between 
social classes, nor the- hi- 
tegration into "hitermedi- 
ate groups", nor poliUcal 
partisanship, nor the divi- 
àan of wage-workers, nor 
syndicalist enterprise, least 
of aU the acceptance of Uie 
bourgeoisie wiU permit us 
to modify Uie system at 
base. 

Absent always from poliUc- 
al power, Uie vrage-worker 
is ignorant of the workings 
of the most elementary 
bodies, from the municipal- 
ity to the L^isUve Assem- 
bly. We learn about the de- 
dsicms which concern us, 
which consist of taxes of all 
kinds or laws or projects, 
after they are laws, polic}. 
administraUve order or ts c 
payment due. Because w> 
are not skilled in the m:i- 
nipulaUon of the legislati< c 
Assembly, city council , 
school commissions. And 
■even when we do under-l 
ïtand them we remain sub- 
jected to them... 

• . • CantbMMdonpattl 
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5th week 
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A FILM BY 
ORSON WEUES 



a iaon Plirr* Lcftfan* film 

Jusqu'au 
cœur 



721-60i0 



_ ingliliMb.4MM 
^ TaiiMrt7:30.9ilO 

[3S]bEAUBIEN at IBERVIllE< 



AAAKE A DATE 
TO ROLLER SKATE 
AT RECREATHEQUE 

JOIN IN THE FUN ANY NIGHT 
FROM 7:30 TO iO P.M. 
SATURDAY MOONLIGHT SESSION 
- 10:45 P.M. 1 A.M. 
ALSO AT RECREATHEQUE: 



• Electronic Golf 

• Tennis 

• Bowling 



• Billiards 

• Mini-Golf 

• Table Tennis 



SPECIAL OFFER: Clip this od and present it with 
your student card, and you will be entitled to a 50% 
discount at Recreotheque's Roller Rink, any evening, Mon- 
day to Thursday, until March 29th. 



900LABEUE, 
CHOMEDEY 



TELEPHONE: 
688-8880i 
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BÊCRÊATHÈQUE 



fiLnceAtfte 
"'Swinging Underground" 

Now award winning films by 
B. Cowan, D. Bienstock, B. Shaye 



^CANADIAN PREMIERE 



at tlw REVUE THEATRf. Mrininwt St. Marc, of 2, 4, i, I, 
10 pjR. M Suii^. PInm 523-2114 - 937-2733. Stadanl tickits. 



THE TWO PARTPROOUCTION 




MATS DAILY m\ 2 P.M. 
Mondiy IhrH rrMty.^lLOO 
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WARandVBACB 

rMtwtu ft M iMinii KUM OTOtwunm «ne wiw • m coim. miuuo »t CMiMUiiit 

SPECIAL STUDENT RRIPES 

Because of its special Interest if biB- students 
WAR AND PEACE is being made available to 
them at one-half the regular box office prices 
for any matinee or evening performance 
Monday thru Thursday only. 

Just come to the box office at showtime and 
present your student I.D. card. 



THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION "WAR AND PEACE" . 
•WILL BE SHOWN IN TWO PARTS. EACH PART WIU 
BE SHOWN FOR ONE WEEKI 



CVENINCS at I P.M, 



PART 1 • Thurt. Ftb. 27 thru Wed. Mardi S 
PART 2 . Thurt. Mar. 6 thru Wed. March 1 2 
PART 1 • Thurf. Mar. 1 3 thru Wed. March 19 
PART 2 . Thurt. Mar. 20 thru Wed. Mardt 26 
PART 1 • Thurt. Mar. 27 thru Wed. April 2 
PART 2. Thurt. Apr. 3 .thru Wed. April 9 



ALOUETTE 

318 ST. CATHERINE W, 861-2807 



iiMiTED 6 WEEKS ONLY ! "ow 

ENGAGEMENT '^rw* ■ • j^Qy^i^g, 

NOMINATED FOR 2 ACADEMY AWARDS 

IHCLUDIHG 

BEST FOREIGN FILM 
BEST ART DIRECTOR 

.4 
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PLACE 
du SOUL 

1650 BERRI ST. 

METRO BERRI & DEMONTIGNY 

INFO: 842-2405 
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radio ^ me gill 

SUNDAY MARCH 2 CON CFQR PM se.B MHZ) lOPM. 

Radio McGill's last scheduled program of the year. Two hours of news; 
features-A review of the year's happenings, and a look into the future. 
A flash into the post-portions of Radio McGill's first broadcasts in 1942. 
A live recording of authentic Chinese and Indian music. 

ALSO LISTE^nIdÀILY TO RADIO Mc^^^^^^^ ; 
12 TO 2 PM, 4 TO 6'PM/ SATURDAY NIGHTS 9 PM to 1 AM 

RATINGS SHOW THAT WE HAVE4S;B/i OF ALL SUNDAY 
F.M. LISTENERS AT la'.OO PM 
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Letters 



Duel horn 
Sir George 

The printed interview seems to have 
established itself in the last few years 
as a separate genre, with its own con- 
ventions and rules. Whether it's Mar- 
shall McLuhan being interfaced with 
triplestapled nudes in Playboy, or Nor- 
man Mailer tirelessly, fearlessly, in- 
terviewing himself on every subject con- 
ceivable, or Leonard Cohen gropingly, 
tentatively, facing an encounter in the 
new issue of Duel, the form suggests a 
drive for the enetgf of the word, the. 
spoken word as heard in dialogue rather 
than the carefully weighted exposition of 
editorial essays. What is indicated here 
is, among other things, a shift in sensi- 
bility from the straijntforward linearity 
of exposition to the mosaic modes of per- 
ception evident in such phenomena as the 
•radio hot-line. TV talk shows, pop art 



and Batman movies, not to mention par- 
ticipatory democracy and campus con-~ 
frontation. In choosing to present him- 
self as a , singer of songs rqther than a 
poet, Cohen is himself an example of this 
shift. His realization that the words of 
his songs "are completely empty and any 
' emotion can be^^^md into them" is an 
attempt to see po'étiy arising out of the 
encounter that such words can energize. 
The need for that energy is bom with 
particular urgency out of the kind of 
desperate situation Cohen calls the wipe- 
out and which makes you reluctant "to 
use ornament or any of the other' facili- 
ties that brought you to the wipe-out." 
In other words, it is bom out of a sense 
of the failure of the existing institutions 
to sustain the individual. 

That insight is applicable on all levels 
of life, as Cohen knows, and it can rarely 
be communicated directly without be- 
coming inaccessible: "sometimes it's 
just in the voice, sometimes just in the 
style, in the length of the paragraph; it's 
in the tone rather than in the message." 
As an insight it is no more aesthetic than 
religious or political, since it springs 
out of a sense that "somehow/some/ 
of the most imaginative people in our 
society are, unemployed.'! -Cohen him- 



self," defining religion as a technique 
for strength and for making the universe 
hospitable, could at one time think that 
his job was to be a saint; but as a job, 
that need not necessarily be different 
from being a gardener or a carpenter or 
a poet... it's because I can't say any- 
thing... when I wrote those things they 




were techniques to get myself together." 

The interview with Cohen is interest- 
ing primarily because Cohen seems such 
an exemplary Hgure in the contemporary 
confrontation, forging images out of the 
current schizophrenia with "one eye fill- 
ed with blueprints/ And one eye filled 
with night." adopting as poet the impos- 
sible stance "one hand on my suicide/ 
And one hand on the rose." And it is out 
of the feeling that "the age of lust is giv- 
ing birth / But both the parents ask the 
nurse / To Tell them fairy tales on botii 
sides of the glass" that the need for the 
energy of the personal idiom struggles 
to manifest itself. . ; 

Nearly all the contributions to this 
issue of Duel bear witness to this strug- 
gle. The thirty pages of poetry by Ri- 
chard Sommer is a rather sophisticated 
attempt to reach beyond the localities of 
agony; when Sommer writes "The edges 
of the field gather./ Skin quivers for a 
fly" this is more than simply imagistic 
precision: it becomes in his treatment 
an attempt of the self to experience it- 
self not as self but "as an environment 
with fuzzy edges." In another poem, he 
starts out by making an art of the self- 
evident: ""Diis is the place and time/ 

Contlnutd on (Mg* I 



CopyCats. 



We copy anything. Dlpto- 
masr certificates, letters, 
l)^K pages, postera, term 
papers or you name It Rea- 
sonable rates. Ask for Qun- 
ther or John. Artlstat, 2050 
Mansfleld. 849^1. 
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JOHN CASSAVETES' 

FACES 





McGIfebÉElbM^QglETY 

TONIGHT AT SERIE D'ESSAIE 



^^Homage to Haanstra''' 



L-132 



8 pm 



SATURDAY AFTERNOON 



P.S.G.A. 



Umonade Joe'^ 



1 & 3:30 pm 



P.S.C.A. 



I SATURDAY NIGHT^AT*INT^L^3S I 

The Gospel According to Matthew" 



(French Vertion) 



6 & 9:30 pm 



6^The film was included on the program of a 
film festival organized under the auspices df 
the Tennessee Arts Commission. A strangely 
heterogeneous audience— high school and 
college kids, housewives, businessmen, sec- 
retaries, academic typGs, and a smattering 
of beards and love beads— had endured two 
exhausting days of seminars,, panel discus- 
sions and screenings by the time FACES 
was to be shovyrn. 

FACES— and I say this calmly as I can— is a 
beautiful film. It is a unique film. I have 
never responded, I have never seen an audi- 
ence respond as we did that ni^t. The faces 
that we saw were our own. 

The film is the acting, and the players in 
FACES, all of them-John Marley. Gena 
Rowlands, Lynn Carlin, Seymour Cassel, and 
the others— simply gave, were- allowed to 
give, the performance of their lives.79 

• L FallMrell Jr:^i 
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reviews & previews 



Conllnuid from pif* 7 

for the poet to "assume my birth/as 
where this time and place is/ happen- 
ing. (Tautology/ is the last art of all, 
so/ don't laugh)": moving tbrou^ an 
insist similar to Cohen's where "in 
other words/words don't get in the 
way/of poetry here" to the vbtues of the 
shnple statement: "I don't particularly 
wish/that you were here. I hope/you 
are where you are." And it it is only at 
some such pohit that it becomes possible 
for the poet to "assume my byrth/as 
though it were a throne." 

In general, the precision of perception 
and Uie cbrity of the personal idiom is 
what strikes one as most gratifying and 
also most 'removed from traditional 
campus preoccupations. Michael Freed- 
man. in "Attempted Reply", sees that 
"Steve Smith had cancer/and courage,/ 
when they took his legs/ he threatened 
to fly,/ and did,/ leaving us his poems/ 
static tangled in the lines," and then 
goes on to bid a rather ironic farewell 
of sorts to poetry at the moment he 
rinds it, asking "can language be as in- 
fectious/as the ache that makes it?" 
Dwight Gardiner, wondering "how much 



of Ufe/ls divisible" is left "holding 
augury upon augury/saying/it is neces- 
sary to set the perceptions/in the sky/ 
and work in that context." Of the prose 
.pieces^ Peter Lord's "friday night at 
the project and tenuous rmtionships 
reaching to long island" is a beautifully 
controlled wedding of 1984 and Patrick 
McGoohan's Prisoner, done with a dead- 
ly efficient seriousness tLking on over- 
tones of Beckett. Steve Fddman's "Res- 
olutions: Part Two: Towards a novelette" 
works in the direction of a definition of 
self through a literary history seen as 
pure imagery and metaphor. 

As these remarks Indicate, the cur- 
rent issue of Duel is not really an under-, 
graduate litmry magazhie, but a Journal 
to be taken as seriously as any other 
poetry publication in the country. And 
what seems to be demonstrated with 
particular clarity by the issue is the 
way in which sensibilities are changed 
and controlled by a number of factors 
largely outside the immediate influence 
of teachers and poetic models. If the 
poets in Duel speak vrith such clarity 
and force and power, it is because they 
are experien cing a situation in which the 

L. . . .^^^^ 



G & S's Ruddigore at Moyse Hall 



rM 
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The Savoy Society performs the Victorian satiric gem tonight and 
Saturday. Curtain at 8:30. , 



word, the primary voice of the being, 
must be articulated in order to work 
out some kind of sanity in a world where 
sanity is no longer normal but an insight 
gained. 



Published by the Students Association 
of Sir George Williams University. Avail- 
able at the Union Box Office. $1.25. 
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A Manifesto 



Canllnutdlrempii*! 

6. 

WHAT 
IS TO BE 
DONE? 

Go on as 
before? 

a) Continue as before and 
leave the field free to our 
bourgeob âita... and to 
restrict the basb of our 
action to wage demands and 
collective tiargainhig? ■ 

Wait? 

b) Wait for the formation 
of political parties - from 
where?'- whose policies 
will be directed towards the 
needs of the wage-workers? 

Support 
a party? . 

c) Supporta political party? 

Organize ' 
power of the 
Wage-workers." 

d) Organize popular power 
of the wage-worker outside 
the existing political par- 
ties, a voice dependent on 
the workers. Our choice 
would be determined by the 
real needs of the wage- 
workers. . , - It's becoming 
more and more evident that: 

1) The wage worker in a 
corporation regulages ai 
.-very small portion of his 
real problems and needs 
•throu^ collective bargahi- 
hig. 

2) More and more the ten- 
dency towards centralization 
of hidustry and business, 
towards the imposition of a 



uniform rate of salary in- 
creases and the possible 
evolution of negotiation by 
economic sector, illustrate 
the political character . of 
negotiations. More evident 
in the public sector, thb 
fact joins together both the 
public and the private sec- 
tors because of the domina- 
tion of political power by 
employers from the private, 
sector and the inequality 
of income distribution. This 
is evident in all negotiations 
concerning the federal or 
provincial public sector. 
3) Hoiising, social security, 
education, unemployment, 
syndicalist freedom, youth, 
war, development of 'the 
economy, administration of 
municipalities, to mention a 
few, are all political prob- 
lems'that we must address, 
ourselves to ourselves; 
something which we have 
not collectively yet done. 
For apart from a few 
speeches here and there, 
we have abandoned control 
of political power to those 
who exploit and dominate 
80% of the population of 
Québec. 

Up to now we have aban- 
doned politics to the others, 
with predicable results. 

We don't have 
the means... 

We do not have the means, 
even on the level of sal- 
aries, to permit ourselves 
to abandon, as we have till 
now, to abandon politics to 
the bourgeoisie, which is 
coalesdng more and more 
to check the unions. 
We cannot, furthermore, 
wait, as we have done up to 
now, for "others" to take 
care of our problems. That 
never came about and never 



will. Supporting an exist- 
ing political party is equal 
to asking others to do a job 
that is ours. 

The only option 
possible is to . 
organize the political 
power of the 
wage-workers 
outside the 
present political 
parties. 

(...) We face in trying to 
do tills some inunense dif- 
ficulties: 

a) We're starting from 
scratch. 

b) There is the propapnda- 



produced daily by the media 
that the bourgeoisie control, 
and we do not have our own 
' means of communications. 

c) The weakness of class 
ideology, of the conscious- 
ness of belonging to a sub- 
jugated social class. 

d) The lack of confidence of 
the wage-workers and weak 
aptitude for occupying an 
arena dominated for so long 
by our professional pseudo- 
élites and even by former 
union militants who identify 
with the bourgeoisie. - 

e) The "doctrinaire" Uber- 
al climate of North America 
or, the fetishes and taboos 
fabricated by the bourgeoi- 
sie. , 




(The manifesto notes here 
that all resources of the 
;labor niQyement have to 
date been concentrated on 
gaining higher wages and 
rights of collective bargain- 
ing.. It states that this must 
remain a priority, but 
stresses that these are only ' 
battles . rather' than the 
whole war. It then broadly 
outlines the steps that must 
be taken' towards the for- 
mation of a labor party hi 
Québec: 

- The formatibn of a Comi- 
té Central d'Action Poli- 

Uque. 

- The formation of regional 
and municipal councils 
of workers to build an 

■ organizational base for 
this political action. 

- The formation of politic- 
al units on the unit level, 
such as each factory. 

- OH)rdination of strike 
action with political ac- 
Uon. 

- A political action school 
for training organizers 
and helping create a po- 
litical consciousness 
among the workers. 

- The creation of a mass- 
distribution paper, aim-> 
ed not only at the union 
membership, but also at 
the general public. 

- Systematic presentation 
oi candidates at all mu- 
nicipal elections and 

- school ;;l)oard dectioiis, 
asafifststrp. 

- A political program based 
on priorities of health 
insurance, auto insur- 
ance, housing, consum- 
er protection.) 

7. 

CONCLU- 
SION 

We are convinced that the 
movement is assuming a 



particular responsibility for 
the wage-earners and for 
the future of Quebec. The 
wage-earners possess noth- 
ing but their trade union 
movement; all the rest, all 
the other institutions - the 
economy, the corporations, 
the politics, the judiciary, 
even the public sector like 
universities, state utilities, 
the political parties - are 
dominated, controlled and 
oriented towards the bour- 
geoisie. 

The movement could and 
should become much more 
than a sort of police as- 
suring that salaries are 
mahitahied at certain lev- 
els and tliat there be pro- 
tection hi ixuljBh^;:>,.yr 
The memb'^iibiâd be able 
to identify with the move- 
ment as ah instrument serv- 
ing his interests, working ' 
for economic and political 
liberation. The union should 
mean more to him than a 
madiine to make more 
money. 

Political action can bring 
this new dimension which 
the movement must assume. 
Basically, the movement has . 
no choice - otherwise it will 
grow weaker and weaker if 
it continues in its tradition- 
al path. 

E^en if the wage workers, 
represent 90% of the popu- 
lation, all belongs to the 
minority, all is a function 
of property, capital, and 
monopoly. 

If the trade union move- 
ment... doesn't engage it- 
self actively, who will? And 
if it doesn't engage itself, 
let it state that it supports 
and wants to mahitain the 
rule -of the bourgeoisie, of 
the monopolies, in return 
for which it will get a little 
status, some advantages, a 
UttleUberty. 
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Policing t/ie status quo , . 
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Conltnutd from pi(« 1 

which they thought cast the administrator 
in an unfavorable light. / 

Policy for the Reporter is determined 
by the 16 -man Senate Committee on Com> 
munications (chaired by Shaw), and it is 
here or in Senate that any changes in edi- 
torial control will be proposed. The Com- 
mittee meets next Friday. 

The Reporter has become very much a 
Franlcenstein's monster for Robertson: it 
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was established in a hurry last summer to 
ensure that. his position could be stated loud 
and clear at times such as this. He has 
received much criticism from students and 
staff for. allocating almost $90,000 to the 
paper, while neglecting such necessities 
as opening the library 24 -hours a day or 
printing detailed course calendars. 

There is a certain poetic justice in this 
very "channel of communication" whose 
existence has been a source of much em- 
barrassment to the principal, finally turn- 
ing on him in his hour of need and taidng 
its place with the growing opposition to his 
actions. (The opposition from the media 
includes such respected establishment or- 
gans as The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and The Montreal Star, which 
editorialized recently against what it calls 
"intellectual violence" by university ad- 
ministrators.) 

It seems that McGill administrators 
see thenriselves as far more than the paid 
employees of the university charged with 
the execution of the various chores neces- 
sary to keep the wheels turning and the 
ashtrays empty. Perhaps they are model- 
ling themselves after McGill graduate and 
San Fransisco State College President 
S. I. Hayaicawa in attempting to use their 
constituUonal power to repress all political 
tendencies which conflict with their own. 

In November, 1967, Robertson tried to 
expel three students because he didn't lilce 
the way they ran the campus newspaper. 
Several weelcs ago, the saw fit to initiate 



firing procedures against political science 
lecturer Stanley Gray. 

Now the Administration is trying to 
stifle the reactions of the media to the- 
pressive measures they are employing. A 
sympathetic CBC program on the Gray 
Case, scheduled to appear Wednesday 
night, was mysteriously cancelled without 
notice and replaced by an interview with 
an aging actress. And the Reporter's first, 
feeble attempt at recording its disinay with 
Robertson VacUimTseems likely to be one 
of its last. 

Thomas has incurred the wrath of his 



superiors because he is hesitant to let his. 
newspaper serve as a whitewash job for 
Robertson and his friends. He b no radi- 
cal; he sees himself as a "middleof-the- 
roader", with a "Don Theall approach" to 
journalism. 

"Yet, even this is unacceptable. 

Law Dean Max Cohen remarked on 
nationwide television Sunday that policing 
the status quo is not so difficult. As the Ad- 
ministration moves to the point where it 
cannot allow even moderates like Harry 
Thomas to coexist with them on this cam- 
pus, its job as policeman can only become 
more difficult. „ .. 



A statement by eight members of the MA UT 
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We wish to dissociate ounelves public- 
ly from the actions of the meeting of the 
MAUT yesterday afternoon. There was a 
clear indidition that the MAUT is unable 
to discuss rationally the issues which af- 
fect the university. The atmrâphere of 
the meeting was permeated by ri^dity and 
petty viclousness. In this overheated at- 
mosphere, it was perhaps fortunate that a 
retrogressive motion concemhig student 
participation in academic appoinùnents 
and promotions was tabled. 

Instead a motion abstractly condemning 
"disruptive" tactics in the university was 
adopted. This motion is clearly prejudicial 
to the "Gray Affair." Support for this 
resolution came from many of the same 
individuals who have insisted both in the 
MAUT and elsewhere that such bodies must 
maintain neutrality. 



The resolution passed at the very least 
shows that the MAUT must be barred from 
playing any role in the procedures now in 
motion against Stanley Gray. 

We are ashamed that the MAUT has 
departed so radically from its proper func- 
tion as a progressive association concern- 
ed with the well-being of the university. We 
ask those of its members who are similarly 
dismayed to join us in a discussion of pos- 
sible alternatives on Saturday at 10:30 am 
in Room 738 of the Leacock Building. 

Dan R. Aronson (Anthropology) 
Hugh Nelson (English) 
Peter Sindcll (Anthropology) 
Stanley Nemiroff (Philosophy) 
Jc remy Walker (Philosophy) 
John L. iSouthIn (Genetics) 
Leanore Lieblein (English) 
John Shinglcr (Political Science) 
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MACHINE-WASHABLE 
BOTANY 
WOOL 



SWEATERS 

This versatile striped 
sweater has many roles 
in your wardrobe. It 
"dresses up" with a per- 
fectly-matching Kitten 
pure wool worsted 
sheaih skirt, "goes gay" 
with a Kitten À-line skirt, 
"relaxes" perfectly with 
KiUen pure wool worsted 
slims for casual wear, 
and compliments all your 
skirts and slims. It is 
machine -washable 
100% English Botany, 
with full-fashioned, 
raglan shoulder, mock- 
turtle neckline with 
zipper closing, long 
sleeves, and Continental 
band and cuffs. At good 
shops everywhere I 
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Student unrest in West European 
and North American Universities" , 

Speakers include: 

mÊêllOthfer 

VicelH^e^'bf McGill. 

Hafdial Baines 

' .Director of Ideological Institute 

Percy Spilberg 

Graduate Kllstory 

An informal discussion yjfUl follow 
Thursday, Mar. 6, ; ,7:30pin^ , Union Ballroom 
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students' Society 

Executive 

Election 

Pensketches 



and 



Platforms 





Mike Clarke, Engineering 

Mihe Cbrhe is olfering a chansr in lh« sludent Rovernmcnl 
al McGill. As President, he will mahe the Students' Society the 
representative ol all students. He feels thai Students' Council 
must l)e responsive to all Students. 

He Is committed lo making the University 3 worliint democ- 
racy in which students take part. 

He will iniliale dialogue among all memliers ol the University 
community to determine the role ol McGill in Quetxc and Canada. 

He lielieves that "Ireedom ol the press" meins that the 
publishers as well as the editors, must determine the content ol 
Ihe Daily. 

He will, in consuilatun with Ihe student body, re-ciamine cur 
alhliationwithU GX.Q. ' — 

This is our opportunity, çnce and lor all. to delermint llwV ; 
direction of the Students' Society. Th« time has come lor every 
McGill student to make the decision to elect a representative and 
responsive eiecutive. 



Julius Grey, Law 



QUAUFICATIONS: 

— I.aw student: formerly honours philosophy-teonomics — Uni- 
versity Scholar every year in arts - Students' Council Rep. 1968 
- Sludent Senator - NDY executive: McGill Daily: AIESEC - Col- 
Bowt learn 

PIATFORM: 

- Pluralist Univeriity with Ireedom ol thought: democratic 
structure - New legal code lo give rights, not privileges artd es- 
tablish appeal procedures - UGCQ with dignity: Insist on minority 
tights - English-language education: - End clique rule and pro- 
fessional politics in S.C — Encourage many dHlerant kinds of 
teaching iiperiments - Stricter financial auditing - Housing, le- 
gal aid. and summer lot» as priorities - Press lor trimester 
system - Support eipanded use ol French in business and at Mc- 
Gill — Decentralisation of power in student affairs. 

COMMITTEE FOA THE CANDIDATE 





Fred Herzog, M. Sc. 

McGill Stiidmivrâled%<r'HÎm:'s^ of political views 
that exist In the tocielv: the Student Executive can either be an 
instrument lor supporting the students', struggles to resolve the 
contradictions in their lives or It can be a tool lor the self-per- 
petuation and promotion of Ihe careerists who are its members. 
To date. Ihe history of the students' society has t>een that of Ihe 
latter, but now. when students are standing up ond looking lor an 
alternative, the executive can provide leadership by smashing the 
detachment of the Student Council from the students' lives and 
directing all its efforts against Ihow forces that ore holding back 
Ihe students initiative. Ihe New Lett has shown ilsell in this 
respect to be no more cl an alternative than the New Right. 

Two alternalives then clearly exist; support lor the eternal 
perpetuation of bureaucrats or vigorous leadership lor the reso- 
lution ol the students' problems 

A vote for the Progressive Sljle isa vole for the latter. 

SMASH ELITIST POUTICS. POLITICS FOR SELF ADVANCE- 
MENT. "PROMISES" ARE TO WIN ELECTIONS. NOT TO SOLVE 
PROBLEMS. 

COMMITTEE TO SUPPORT HERZOG 
• HUMPHREY -HOFrMAN 





Vice-President - External 



Barry Dolman 



Dclmi n's Deductive Reisonlni (D.D.R) 

Demand 

1) Immediate poncho rentals lor "Clint Eastwood ' fans 

2) Special "Basil Rathtwne" tours through tt>e anatomy tab in the 
Stralhcona building. 

3) Institution ol martial law in the library providing the security 
guards with lull armaments and karate training. 

*) Employment ol the I.M.F. lo enable inli>tralion ol parking faci- 

hlies on campus. 

DflAFT 

1) f.totion re-evaluating our position within U G.E.Q. 

2) Eliminate wastelul use ol lunds in Ihe publishing ol the Repor- 

\L.^mm^ ■ ■ 

I) Greater representation for students. 



Eric Hoffman, Science 

Is U.O.E.Q. a *'progres«ivé^îiori|anit«tion or is it just 
merely putting forward this' facade? Does U.G.E.Q.' serve the 
'interest ol students at McGill and Ihe other (Juebcc universities 
or is it just another outpost lor careerists? Doet'U.GEQ. 
involve ilsell with Ihe students problems and thereby serve their 
interests or does it merely serve its own bureaucratic and 
essentially elitist ends? Alter investigation and analysis, our 
state does not think that UXS.CC}. works to serve Ihe interests of 
students. We ask thai McGiil students examine the actions ol 
,U G.E.Q. and determine in a mass democratic fashion if McGill 
shoukl be represented in U.aE.Q.'. 

All Quebec students, in universities. CEGEPS, high schools, 
elc. experience the same basic problems m their education, 
namely detached course content, exams that test memoriration 
ol facts' and arbitrary rules and regulations to keep you in place*. 
We must all struggle . together to solve these lundamental ~ 
problems in our lives. ' 

SUPPORT ACADEMIC INVESTIGATION 
OPPOSE IVORY TOWER INTEUECTUAUSM 
COMMITTEE TO SUPPORT HERZOQ- 
HUMPHREY-HOFFMAN 



. Marc Ryan, Engineering 

• Engineering Representative, StudtnU' Council (19(8): 

• IMember, Senate Committee on Communication ol Inform- 
ation: McGill UGEQ Delegate (l9<6-t968): 

• Editorial Board. ISA Forum (I96M9): 

• Scarlet Key Society: 

• CESGQDeletute(l966-l9«8l. 

• Institution of parallel and new French language courses: 

• move towards a bilingual university: ' 

• Oppose discriminatory admissions' policy re Frencli and 
future Englisti CEGEP graduates. ' . 

• Intensive study ol McGill's role in the Unhrersity of Quebec. 

• Increase the number of students on Senate, to make possi- 
ble representation by Faculty. 

• Representatives responsible to Council except on issues 
or primary concern to a specific Faculty. 

• EflKtive co-ordination between Students' Society, Faculty 
Societies and Departmental Associations to expedite educational 
relorms. 

• Oppose any stand by IKIEQ on "la Question nationale" to 
avoid Iragmentation ol student movement along linguistic lines. 

• Change UOEQ's Constitution to make it more represen- 
tative ol student Inlirestt In Quebec 

• Continuous University Library operations: 

■ Coordination of Trimester system with Work-study Pro- 
grams 





Martin Shapiro, Science 

-J. W, McConnell Sclwlar, - Editor-in-Chiel, Old McGill '69: 

- Intercollegiate Debating Team (196M9): - University Schot- 
arthlps Committee; - ManagingCditor.PublicAddress(1967-£8)' 

- Fourthyearsciencestudenl. m.ith m.iior. 

- Ihe executive must represent Ihe views ol alt the students, not 
just a radical elite. 

-Reassess UCEQ role: II it continues to suoport separatism, con- 
done violence, and oppose English language minority rights, we 
should withdraw. 

- Oppose radical slate, onti-democratic radical tactics, and 
violence. Students should not seek confrontation with the admin- 
istration and faculty as the radicals would have us do Ufa must 
press for reform, not revolution. 

- Support efforts to reform the lecture system, the grading sys- 
tem, and science labs. Funds must be channelled into the non- 
stagnant Department ol Higher Education for educational technol- 
ogyprograms ' 

- McGill must actively support ellorts 'toTattJblish a teeond 
Frencli-laniuaga unhrersity In Montréal - > ' 



FRibAYl FÉBÎ^aNy 28M%9 - ' 



McGILLDAILY-7 ,^ 




.^;•■,;:,^'•r^^w•.'•.iSi^^.• 

MAJOR POSITIONS HELD: 

PRESIDENT. Gardner Hûll. 196849 - MEMBER. Univertitv 
Residence Council. 1968^ - MEMBER. Students' Athletics 
Council. 1967« - MEMBER. Inter-Residence Council. 196749. 

PLATFORM: 

• Students' Soclety>prtsid«d by a student, ^et a "professiô- 
nat" President ! 

• Comprehensive attack on McGill't housinR prol)l*nis wiin 
Doiitive action towards residenca inttRratlon and CoOp cons- 
truction ' ■ . 

• Oecenlralitatlon.ol Students'' Society.; delcRatinR more 
responsibility to faculty and departmental associations 

• RtcoRnition ol and support lor departmental student asso- 
cutions. includmR establishment ol compretiensive tutorial pro- 
Rrammes 

• StronRsupportlorconstitutionalaniendments, 

• Improved library services. spedlicaHylonRcr hours 

CtianRe towards dynamic, positive action is necessary il the 
Students' Societv is to luMill a constructive capacity wittiin the 
university. Slates and ' professional" council - members must 
be replaced by students Renuinely concerned about the university. 
It is time lor an Independent — puppets should b« removed from 
control over tile Cïçcutivo, 



Glenn Ruiter 

has withdrawn from the election, but 
his name will appear on the ballot. 



Paul Wong, Arts 



• President. Secretary (6748). Class President (6647), 
ASUS: 

• McGillCCN(UGEQ)DeleRation(6748): 

• ASUSUGEQdeleRatt(«748.6849): 

• Student Rep., Univnsity Libraries Committee: r 

• Student Rep.. Potitieal Science Department. 

• Decentraliialion ol Power from Students' Council to school 
and faculty societies: 

• Creatlon.ol a continuous body ol SC Eaecutive and faculty 
society Pr«sid«qt«~te'Mtablis>i equitable Rranis system, account- 
ability ol stiideni sanaiers: 

• RecORnition and financial support ol departmental associa- 
tions. 

• Student participation in selection of administrative and aca- 
demic personnel: ■'•1- 1 . 

• End separation ol academic and liscal decision-nukinR. 
sinRle ROvemlnR body with parity sludeflt lkully representation: 

• Selection of student reps on Senate committees by Students' 
not handpicked by Stnata NominatinR Committee. 

• EncouraRttiwnli el inter-disciplinary approach to curricu- 
lum planninR. - 

• Code ol Standards and discipline applicable to .students. 
ISculty and administration: 

• Statutory riRht of. appeal re: tenura.^and dismissals._^aea-i 
demie matters:- ',.u\-i.-j',iS. j^iiJù '"'"-^ 




Students' Society 

Executive Elections 
Constitutional Amendments 
Motion to Transfer Assets 

WEDNESDAY MARCH 5, 1969 



Location of Polls: 

Arts Building 
Leacock Building 
University Centre 
Stewart Building 
Mclntyre Building 
Stralhcona Building 
McConnell Building 
Physical Sciences Centre 
Otto Mass Building 
Law Building 
Wilson Hall 
Mtl. Gen'l. Hospital. 
Royal Vict. Hospital 
Bishop Mt. Hall 
R.V.C. : 



9 am 
9 am 
9 am 
9 am 
9 am 
9 cm 
9 am 
9 am 
9 am 
9 am 
9 am 
12 noon 
12 noon 
1 2 noon 
12 noon 



• 4 pm 

• 4 pm 

• 4 pm 

- 4 pm 

- 4 pm 

- 4 pm 

• 4 pm 

- 4 pm 

• 4 pm 

- 2 pin 

- 5 pm 
-2 pm 

- 2 pm 

- 2 pm 

• 2 pm 



• Any full or partial student may vote at any of the Polls. 

• Absolutely NO person will be permitted to vote without 
their McGill ID card or replocement stub. 



Chris Portner 

Chief Returning Officer 



\/ice-President - Internal 



Sarah Humphrey, Arts 



Are issues such as the improvement ol food, a news stand or a 
discotheque imporlant?These issues serve mainly to obscure the 
lundamental issue (or students - that ot the d.niroom A bu- 
reaucracy in the Students Society prevents any discussion ol the 
issues important to students. Student Council cannot remain 
deUchsd Irom the problems that directly concern iludtnls. Ins- 
tead ol learning through scientific invesliRation .ind oarticiDOtion 
in the development ol ideas, we are opDicsicd tiy the content 
ol our courses which present 'lads' to us as somcthmi! out 
there: wholly removed from our lives, thos- l.icis 'Imi ho .ir- 
lorced to memdrite are isolated and detached Irom one another: 
our courses ditcipuraRe Renuine invesliRation and participation 
arid, instead fiirrilsti us with reactionary Irainin.- 

Internal Vica-President must consciously work to resolve 
these student problems and must encourage the stu Orrns tirui;- 
Ries in the classrooms. ^ 

SUPPORT". ACADEMIC^ INVESTIGATION. OPPOSE: IVORY 

TOWER INTElUCTUAUSMib .. 

■-v ■,.5 :.>■ -.n'««tttW&^.-.. 
COMMrrrCETOSUKflRrJimoa-HUMPHREY-HOrrMAN 





Victor Loewy 



PRIORITIES . r ; - . - ' . .. 

Cafeteria: l^rlnR ol food pricts IhrouRh amalRamation pi all 
vending operations throuRhoul unlirtfsity by redudnR overhaad: 
Ocening of Piua Counter: Optfling ot a tictftsed "Body Shop" 
(Discotheaue)andoutdoorBislfo;V.r>'..- ' , 
Internal Affalrv Immediate action 'on student housinR. cooper- 
ation with U. ol M. and S.a.W.U. art this qutstontlritorporation 
ot lower McTavish Street into McOUICMmfMl^^tS^S^fSiSi ■ 
EiacuUve PoUcr. Introduction ol ntm^ acatfenile cours** upon 
student demand: Full participation on Dept. Committees ft Dem- 
ocratization ol Dept. Student Associations: Initiation ol trimester 
system. 

BACKGROUND ^ » 

Chairman. Cafeteria Coordinating Committee. I96M9: Pre« 
university Allairs I9««». ^0^^^^— .«6^^^^^^^^^ 



Marg Verrall, Education 



Education Nepresentatiy* on Students' Council (1969): Member. 

Students' Society Educstien'Ceiiii^ttaai.Co-ordinator. Students' 

Society CEGEP PraRnm;tlMtmb«r,'SS«!!«te ColleRial Studies 

Committee: Eneculiv* of Macdonald^Sludents' Council 11968): 

Gold Key Member (1967. «8). 

PROGRAMME 

UNION: 

• Est.ililishment ot Union Nrwsit.md. renovation lor weelicnj 
discotheque, application tor liquor licence 

• Complete accessibility ol Union meal lacililies 10 students 
in residence as an alternative to Dishoo Mountain Hall 

• Increasing Union space by removal ol txxiKstore (7600 sq. 
It.) to new or renewed University building 

• Revenue Irom CaleterIa based on percent ol Rross sales 
rather than ambiguous "net prolil" clause. 

UNIVERSITY HOUSING: 

• Urge investment ol University assets by Board ol Governors 
in Student Co-op. should (^ebec reluse McOill's capital submis- 
sion 

• Student control ol the design and social arranRementS in the 
new proposed University Residence 

• Conversion ol .University property in tne Rhetto into student 

co-ops - 

BIRTH CONTROU;: 

• University must recognite the inadequacies ol Ihe Student 
Health Clinic especially in its role as a source ol Birth Control 
inlormalion 

• An expanded Edition ol the Birth Control Handbooli- 

COMHrnEErORWONQ-RYAN-VERRALL 




Dave Young, Arts 




Background: 

Honours economics and political science: Co-Director. McGill 
Conference on Student Allairs: Chairman. 1968 McGitt Freshman 
Reception: Ctialrman. IS68 McCill High. School Debating Tour- 
nament. 
PUTTORM: 

UNIVERSITY STRUCTURES: 

• Studeiit PARITY on departmenUI committees. TRIPARTITE 
on unlvarsity-VKida bodies. • Support lewhmal* direct action, 
but CONDEMN -VIOIENCE.'» REPRESENTATIVE lormuta lor 
student senators, not solely academic divisions. • RtfEREN- 
OUM on library questions 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS: 

• Wider use ol Union space in peak hours. • REALIGN Stu- 
dents' Society to ensure more responsible membership. • Ser- 
vices to students on a COST BASIS (eg: bookstore. Buildings and 
Grounds). • Student co-op a MUST. • CoK>perate with resi- 
dences on new HOUSING and CATERING. • Permanent hquor 
licence lor Union. 

S C. EXECUTIVE: „ . 

• REJECT ideoloRical eiecutlve unresponsive to dillerent cam- 
pus opinions. • Larger eiecutive: each member must concentra- 
te on o«m iurtsdiction. • Student relerandum on UGEQ II sepa- 
ratistpolicyisnotdropped. coMM^TH FOR THE CANDIDATE 



Redmen visit Windsor Lan€ers 
in OQAA Itaskefbaii sliowdown 



by Ira Turetsky 

The entire basketball season 
boils down to a 40 n'inute confron- 
tation between tlie Redmen and 
the Windsor Lancers, tonight, at 
8:30 pm in Windsor. This game 
will mark the opening round of 
the tournament to pick an OQAA 
champion. The winner will pro- 
ceed to the finals, and perhaps the 
National Playdowns. The loser 
gets to play a consobtion game 
against thdr counterpart in the 
other first round dash. 

The Carleton University Ravens, 
the winners in the East, will meet 
the runnerup squad from the 
West to determine an opponent 
for the winner of the Windsor- 
Redmen clash. MacMaster, Wes- 
tern, and Toronto all finisheid with 
5-5 records. McMaster upoided 
Western \n the first game, and 
last night the Hamilton team dum- 
ped Toronto 87-63 to make the 
playoffs. 

Red Underdogs 

As a result of two dose losses, 
to Carleton, the Redmen find 
themselves faced with .the unen- 
viable task of facing the Windsor 
lancers on their home court. The 
Lancers have won 48 consecutive 
home games aginast OQAA com- 
petition, but the feeling among 
the Redmen is that to be the best 
you have to beat the l*||5jj^4 

Windsor amply demonstrated 
thdr superiority in their own 
division, finishing with a 10-0 
record. Tliey are a fast, hustling 
team good depth. Ave- 

'ragingljS^l^tn the badtcourt, 
ancUg^l^V across the front, 
tH5*lS«COT*have fairly good 
height to go with theh- excdlcnt 
speed. These factors, coupled 
with a fullcourt press could give 
the Redmen trouble; 

However, ndther Coach Mooney 
nor his players are fazed by the 
scouting report on Windsor. The 
Redmen have one distinct advan- 
tage in the person of Nasko 
Golomeev. Golomccv's great 
height gives the team a four inch 
margin in the center position. 
This could prove'Jo be a major 
fador in the game, not only on 
offense, but on the defensive 
boards. 

at clearing rebounds quickly, and 
this is the way to defeat a pres- 
sing team. Of course, Golomeev 
is the key to the pffense, where 
he has scored almost at will, all 
year. 

Besides Golomeev, the rest 
of the Redmen will have to come 
up with solid efforts. The play' 
of Pierre Brodeur will be partic- 
ularly important Brodeur has 
been a consistent scorer and re- 
bounder for the team, and he led 
the squad for the team, and he 
led the squad in assists. Further- 
more, he is, perhaps, the team's 
best ballhandler, and he mil play 
a major part in beating the Wind- 
sorpress. ^ ■ 




Studéiits 
îsiatibri 



General Meeting 

Please be sun (o attend, t 




Usually, when Golomeev and 
Brodcurpby wdl, the rest of the 
Redmen do likewise. The other 
team' is forced to devote more 
attention to the two big men, 
and this gives the other players 
linescoring opportunities. 

Steve Fraid has benefited,.par- 
ticularly, from this fact. He has 
been able to move inside, where 
he likes to woric, and where Go- 
lomeev has hit him for countless 
layups. Sam Wimisner and Dave 
Leiteon have also been hot when 
needed, as they were ini\the||e^ , 
gular season finals against Queens! 
Also, Andy Orris has been able 
to crash the boards and pick up 
valuable offensive rebounds and 
points on many occasions. ^ 



The Redmen must be considered 
underdogs in tonight's game, but 
they are a definite threat to win. 
The main reason for their not 
bdng favored. Is their inconsis- 
tency. When, they play as a team, 
the Red and White are capable 
of beating anyone, just ask 
Loyola or Fort Kent. 

This could work to the Red 
and White's advantage, because 
Windsor might underrate them. 
However, the main factor will 
be team play and desire. In 
recent practices, the team has 
looked sharper and hungrier than 
at any time this year. If that car- 
ries through the weekicnd, the 
Redmen will be in the Nationals 
dn^week inWaterloo.. 



V2 PRICE SALE 



McGill Blazers 
Stciwear 



Sportswear 
Shirts 



International Ski & Leisurewear Ltd. 



1022 Sherbrooke St. W. 



288-5840 



Women's Athletic Associatbn 
ANNUAL MEETING 



Wednesday March 5th 

R.V.C. Common Room 

1. CONSTITUTION CHANGES 

2. ELEaiONS FOR: 

Vice President 
Secretary 

Coordinator Extramural Activities 
Coordinator intramural Activities 
Coordinator Publicity 

Rep. fo Women's Athletics Board 



5:15 pm 



POST-GRADUATE 
STUDENTS' SOCIETY 



presents a panel discussion 

"The Relation of the Student of 
Physical Science to the Faculty/ 
University and to Society" 

FMturedlSpMkcrs 

Dr. I. St. Pierre- Chief of Polymer Section, Chemis- 
try Dept. 

Dr. D. Simpkin - Professor of Chemistry. 
Mr. G. Tanny - President of Graduate Chemistry 
Students' Society. 
. Mr. F. Herzog - Graduate Physics Student. 

FRIDAY FEB. 28 OTTO MAASS BLDG. 
7:30 PM ROOM 10 

^Rèhéîihments 



CLASSIFIED 



Vm* atft nuif b* pUcw) In th* idvtrtitJni 
offlcf at tti* Unhnntty Ctntr* from i i.m. 
to 4 p.m. Aih nahta bf noon *pp*<r lh« 
loOowtnc dn- iUIn: 3 conMculhw inm 
Uont - tlM: nuilnwm » ■enb. Je ptr •■. 
Inword. 



rORSME 

MQ MAGNrm IMS. 4 door scdin. Miow 
lirn. radio. Go« well. tl25. or olltn. Call 
637-3365 cictpt Friday. 

milTACOMCIICUmO-UScc, IB hp. 1» 

Ibt. 1965 Good condiiiont: mini tell. Lcav- 
InRlown (tiont trnic /39-?9ZZ. 

CHCVROIXT UU. Periect condition. 
Urgent - leavinR country - %X0. or tmt 
oller.B45-7429allw7|im. 

INCENSES: Gurusainumi - UiirlL Nthru-^ 
hurta Jackelt and oltwr Indian Roodt. 10% 
ditcounl. Phone C.B. SàiRh at 524«eo. Call 
before 8J0 am oraller 12midnii^l. 

CHURCH INCENSE. -FrankincenM and 
seven other varieties, the tnie Runn and 
resint.ol Queen. Hat$<iiMil.'^|ia Putnia Un- 

tmo<iin.a«Bleutv/eSMêsTOIfig^l.-tt'X': 

V0LKSNMiCN,%>n63.Vdelitté:^radio.- wen- 
cared lor; S52S. fhon* 3GS-I ISO aner6.> 



HOUSINQ 

S*Jî Ï^VJ" 2»» room apt. on Aylmcr. 
March k April. Own room. Sas^IO. 

1000 FT. CUAN noon SPACE. Band 
practice or studio room - Old Montreal, 
bcautilul buildHiR - 194 St. Paul W. anytime. 
SIM. ■ - 

IH ROOM aoartment. $75. month on tup- 
per St. near Forum. Plwna 739-7496:' « 

FINAIS ARE COWNa - ultraouiet lurnlshed 
|i| avaitaM* Mar. IS. 4 min. walk from Med. 
Llbrarv.tMyino.93l-l6a5alt er 7 pm. 

NEED A STUDY ROOM? Fumiihed room 
with phone to uiUet durinn March. Kitchen, 
bar. onicsmpus.: Raasonabla. B4J4366 alter 

7a0pm.*rVS?H^v;-^ • • • 

STUDENT APARTMENT, 3 minutes Irom 
Mdiill has quiet tumislied room vacant. ■ 
Kitchen. Mtclicnelte. bath, shower. storaRe. 
$l5.wctkly.84»«56eveninRS. 



LOST 

DRUNK taking blue Ski jacket at Zete Milk 
Punch Party Sunday please return. 739-I8S9. 

GREY HAND«NtT SCARF in Union... Monte 
Cailo NiRht. Great 'twitimmlirtlvaliieU'Call. 
Norm 93J-4M9 or \tarm^i^^l^^^fmd0f 

MBCIUANEOUS " ' 

CHINA MGHT on March ' I at Union Ball- 
room with dinner, drama, folk dance, music. 
Tickets available at Union Doi Ollice. 

CONnOENTIAl. TO MURRAY: BhnR back 

my counter cheques and all li forpiven. II 
not. imtx^Lich the Corrc^ p'';- ^ " /fcrctary. 
I.T.B. Glcnnard 

THE CARIBS GROOVE WITH: The Coral 
islanders: Fire Limbo: Fire DancinR - La- 
salle Hotel. 1240 Orummond. Fri. Feb. 3B. 
'9pmto2am. 

CUSO - Inlormation meetinR. Panel discus- 
sion on "Development: For Wliom and By 
Wliom?" March 5. 8 pm. Union B26. Inlor- 
mation. Itiil 733<B55. 

"BANDI" the story ol a male prostitute, by 
Ron Itallis. will be shown in the Itnion Ball- 
room Mar. X 4. 6. 7 at I pm. Admission: 
?5cmls. 

UP TKJHT7 Hnd younell at the Otto Maass. 
room 10 at 7J0. Frt. Feb. 2S. 



URGENT! CellinR married? Or a friend? 
Grad. student must take weddinR photos for 
proiccl. Free copies. Phone Brian. 843406S. ' 

THE BIG WORU) ol William Blake him- 
sell - with a little help Irom his friends — 

Tues. Mar, 4. l:15Dm.L-IS. 



INTERESTED IN COURSE CHANQESf 
Course Guide '60 needi 'i hr. of your time. 
Union 41 1 any day. 1 .2 pm. 

AFRICAN STUDENTS' ASSOaATION: Im- 
portant General Meeting Fri. Feb. 28. B-27 

7 pm. 

MOC BANQUET at the drmen IMar. 4. 
Meet l?oddick Gates at 7:15 om. Tickets at 
Union t2.50. Selina 231-6602. ' 

WELCOME to La Belle Ville to Prime Piper 
and other members ol the Halilaa Wvlde 
Thyme Pipe Band. Suoer Drummer. 

, HAVE YOU EVER DROPPED out ol 
\ school and are now back in? Were vou once 
on the street and are now working lor vour 
bread? Will vou help a^socioloRv student 
with this. study? >iPlease,.teleahone alter 
5J0:Joanne487.3l4a^;.^ V - 

OLD MCOILL . will be comiriR out on lime 
this year (believe it or not). Cables will be 
available about May 27lh at the Students' 
Council ticket olfice. (And it's belter than 
ever!) 



RIDES 

CARS AVAILABLE: Toronto, western Can. 
ada. Maritimes and Florida No charge, cur- 
rent license. Age 71 or over. Gal . '4ontreal 
Ori«e-Away Service Ltd. 401B St. Catherine 
SI. W, Montreal 937-2SI6. Call anytime. 

QUAUnEO TYPIST AVAIIABU. Call 

731-9968. 

TYPING SERVICE. 481-2512. From 25 
cents per page. Fast, accurate. Theses. 
lermr«paDeif.'w:>essays.^;. stencils, letters. 
reoortwroanyscTlbH; note*. 

MANNTS TYPING SERVICE- TÏïësês. 
term oaoers. etc. Accurate and reliable 
Phone 9337411. Manuel Oernhaut. 

WHY NOT HAVE A TEAM ol bilinguaj ei- 
perls type your briels. resumes, theses, 
bibliORraphies. essays, etc All work is 
carelully proolread. Free pickup and delivery. 
487-2594 - 482-5362. 

WANTED 

ENGLISH TEACHERS - pari lime. Must be 
Cnelish maiors or cradu.ite students. Good 

sabrv .ind i^Ofkini' conditions For aoDOinl- 

iTKnt c,"i!! - Ï 73 / 'loin 9 .ini to 9 om. 

PART TIME TRANSLATORS requ red. 
French-English. Prelerable English mother 
tongue. Phone 861-5694. E»t. 9 Miss Baillie 
12 pm — 5 om. 

EXPERIENCED PERSON TO EDIT com. 
pleled briel (non-technicall on pre-school 
educallon.93l-l90S. 



SEE 

EUROPE 

ON $2.50 A DAY 
Conodions travelling abroad record- 
ed over 100,000 overnights at 
YOUTH HOSTELS last year. AAosi 
were students. Europe has over 3,000 
YOUTH HOSTELS. They provide 
low cost accommodollon, meats and 
a friendly welcome. 
For Information: 

CANADIAN 

YOUTH HOSTELS 

ASSOCIATION . 
1324 Sherb'oolie St, W. 842-9048 



Your future? 

McGill Guidance Service 

presents 

CAREER 



Elsce " 
Leacock BIdg. 
Room 26 




Time 
1 - 2 pm 
Tuesdqys & Fridays 



BEGINNING TODAY WITH 

"The Creative World As A Career 
'ioum^lîsin'&/Advei'tisiiTg" 



